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Jitters 


Does the subject, “Fine Art vs. Indus- 
trial Design,” need re-examination by 
America’s art schools in view of the much 
written about “Machine Age’? 

It certainly does in the opinion of 
Charles T. Coiner, art director for a great 
advertising agency and designer of the 
“Blue Eagle’ for the NRA, who has writ- 
ten an article in Scribner's, which is quot- 
ed elsewhere in this issue of The Art Di- 
gest. Apparently it does also in the opin- 
ion of William Goodyear of the School of 
Fine and Applied Arts at Pratt Institute, 
who in an answer to Mr. Coiner, also 
quoted, seems to agree with him more 
than half way. 

These two men have started the con- 
troversy, but there is much more to say 
on the subject than either has presented. 

Mr. Coiner minces no words in his 
championship of industrial art as against 
fine art as the basis of a career for an 
artist—the thing that will provide food, 
shelter and clothing. And he is emphatic 
in placing the blame. ‘‘The fault is with 
the schools and not the artist,"” he says. 
You can’t help it if you're an artist. ... 
If you are an artist you aren't good for 
much else. Nothing is more tragic than 
an artist trying to fit himself into the in- 
dustrial world—or a business man trying 
to be an artist.” 

“Recently,”” says Mr. Coiner, ‘‘a large 
and worthy club in our city made a sin- 
cere attempt to do something to help our 
distressed painters. One method discussed 
was to hold a municipal exhibition, but 
after investigating the practical results of 
similar projects in other cities, the idea 
was abandoned. We found that the pub- 
lic had little or no interest in such salons, 
that the few sales made were made to 
museums, and that many of those sales 
Were arranged before the exhibition 
opened, with the idea of publicizing them 
and increasing the mythical public anxiety 
to buy. These sales were made by the 
better-known artists. The little-known be- 
ginner—in dire circumstances—was not 
benefited. . . . 

“The only way to help an artists is to 
buy his work. But no one wants it. Why? 
It is customary to answer this query with 
a denunciation of the crass ignorance of 
the public and its callousness in allowing 
the artist to starve. . . . Should the artist 
be abolished, on the ground that there is 
no place for him in our scheme of things. 
Not at all. There are other artists living 
among us for whom no benefits need be 
held, no relief funds appropriated. They 
are busy executing industrial commissions. 
- . » How long will it be before our artists 
come down from their north-lighted at- 
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By PEYTON BOSWELL 


tics and start contributing to the life of 
the community?” 

For more of what Mr. Coiner wrote, the 
reader is referred to ,his article. 

Mr. Goodyear's reply is more a defense 
of “progressive aft schools’ than it is a 
joining of issues with his opponent. 

The most difficult task of these progres- 
sive schools, he says, “is in educating a 
generation of adults-who judge all schools 
by their own unfortunate experience a 
decade or two ago, or perhaps more re- 
cently by contacts with slipshod, anti- 
quated art schools. The average estab- 
lished art director has succeeded in spite 
of the ‘lady art teacher’ who taught ge- 
ranium painting, perspective and poster 
design in that school of his more youthful 
days. He has lived to learn the folly of 
it all, and so have the executives and ad- 
ministrators of the progressive art schools 
which are serving industry and commerce 
in 1936. . . . Today's ‘objectives replace 
on the ‘model stands’ the Florentine tex- 
tiles, the vase of roses or pot of geraniums 
with colorful, appetizing salads in the 
newest glassware against a modern table 
spread. . . . Today the models are ma- 
chines and structural steel in action and 
use.” Again the reader is referred to 
what Mr. Goodyear says at length on an- 
other page. 

Now, gentlemen! The coming of the 
Machine Age has not destroyed artists, 
and it isn’t going to. This thickly peopled, 
fast moving epoch of modern civilization 
has not deprived the painter and sculptor 
of their birthrights. Industrial design is 
as ancient as the race,—it dates back to 
chipped flint weapons and tools. It is 
the world-wide depression that has hurt 
the artist, and has given nearly everybody 
the jitters. 

It is true that Michelangelo designed in- 
dustrial objects, but he also sculptured 
Moses. It is true that Cellini was a silver- 
smith, but he was also an immortal in 
the fine arts. It is true that Leonardo laid 
his hand to almost every problem that 
confronted his world (he even designed 
flying machines), but he is another of the 
immortals in the fine arts. In the days 
of Giorgione and Titian the industrial de- 
signers of Venice were creating some of 
the most lovely damasks and other tex- 
tiles the world has ever seen, and still 
others were fashioning glass that is now 
the collector's joy. Rubens is usually 
ranked among the immortals, but he 
served his industrial homeland as agent 
and ambassador in foreign countries. 

And let it not be forgotten that in the 
Sung period of Old China while her in- 
dustrial artists were putting beauty into 
porcelain, bronze and other commercial 
objects, there were great painters pro- 
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ducing introspectively the landscapes that 
are now worth a king's ransom. Nor that 
the unknown Egyptian sculptor who pro- 
duced “The Scribe’’ probably spent most 
of his time in funerary decoration. And 
human beings still die and monuments are 
erected to them. 

Turning to other divisions of the fine 
arts, the great composers did not write 
their music for the radio, Poe and Shelley 
and Keats did not write their immortal 
verse for lecture tours. 

Human beings are as hungry now for 
the fine arts as they ever were. The hu- 
man heart is ready to respond now to 
every noble thing. Lift Old Man Depres- 
sion from off the chest of mankind, and 
you will see. 

Fine art? It will never cease to be pro- 
duced. It will always be cherished on 
walls and in portfolios. And industrial 
art—now that we have awakened to it— 
will beautify our everyday lives. 

This is no time for faint hearts in the 
art world. 


A Silenced “Lark” 


During the art exhibition of the second 
edition of the Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion in Chicago, a newspaper conducted 
a popularity contest for the best loved 
picture in the Chicago Art Institute. The 
newspaper was the Chicago Daily News, 
whose editor is that certain Colonel Knox, 
who bought himself into control of the 
great journalistic enterprise which Victor 
Lawson and his loyal associates, includ- 
ing Charley Faye and scores of others, 
including an upstart called Peyton Bos- 
well. (24 years old then) brought to suc- 
cess and prestige. The beloved; “peepul” 
voted the guerdon to Jules Breton’s “The 
Song of the Lark,”’ a badly painted but 
sweetly sentimental creation of the period 
of the other Chicago (French Salon) 
World's Fair—that of 1893. 

The ‘‘peepul’s choice,” when Colonel 
Knox’s newspaper voters decided upon it, 
was brought out of the cellars of the 
Art Institute and put on view, so that 
the “peepul” might again admire it. 

But it isn’t on the walls any more. It 
has been put back in the cellar, where 
it belongs. ‘It’s not good enough,— 
that’s why it’s not hanging,” explained 
Dr. Harshe. “In a weak moment during 
the World's Fair we showed it because 
it was voted the ‘most popular picture.’ 
... As for Jules Breton, he never painted 
a good picture.” 

Mrs. Frank G. Logan, wealthy bene- 
factress of the Chicago Art Institute, 
sweetly said: “ “The Song of the Lark’ is 
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a beautiful and inspiring thing, and the 
people should be seeing it.” 

All honor to Dr. Harshe, who dares 
fly into the face of wealth for the sake 
of art. 

Jules Breton was a third- or. fourth-rate 
artist, and ““The Song of the Lark” is a 
third- or fourth-rate picture, a sentimental 
contraption little ahead of Millet’s “‘An- 
gelus,” of Chabas’ “September Morn” 
or Sir Luke Fildes’ “‘The Country Doc- 
tor.” It is “‘salon art.” 

Keep “The Song of the Lark’”’ in the 
cellar, Dr. Harshe. If it ever evolves, 
down there in the sfadews, into an ““Ode 
to a Skylark,” let it out. Meantime, hold 
fast. 





Virginia 

The oldest cultural community in Amer- 
ica at last has an art gallery,—the Vir- 
ginia Museum of Fine Arts at Richmond, 
the gift mainly of Judge John Barton 
Payne, which in reality must be consid- 
ered as the 1936 art expression of the 
Old Dominion. Not that Richmond here- 
tofore has been amiss im her loyalty to 
the fine arts, but that now she has a fine 
arts gallery worthy of the memory of the 
cavaliers. The description of this gallery, 
and its initial exhibitions, on another page 
of this issue of The Art Digest, is in- 
spiriting. 

The museum ultimately will have the 
form of the letter “‘H,”” in the pure Geor- 
gian style, as is most appropriate when 
Virginia traditions are. considered. At 
the present time only the crossbar of the 
letter ‘“‘H" is completed (the -““—"). 
When the “H" is done, maybe Virginians 
will want to decide what the letter stands 
for. The Georgian was the age of Latin. 





Artistic Fr reedom 


Word comes“ftom Mexico, as will be 
seen in a news @tticle on another page 
of this issue, that the government of 
that country has lifted all restrictions on 
foreign artists, so that they may now paint 
Mexico as Mexico is, and take their can- 
vases away with them. No longer do the 
artists of the world have to paint the 
squalor of Mexico with a glamor which 
squalor does not possess, nor do they have 
to paint the ignorant peon—tool of the 
politician—as the peon is not. No longer 
do American artists have to follow the 
lead of internationally famous Mexican 
artists who, besides following one serious 
technical school after another, step down 
to propagandize whatever political ‘‘ism” 
they please. 

Mexico is a painter's land. The painter 
is an individualist—if he be a painter. 
His newly granted independence in Mex- 
ico will addound to his own satisfaction— 
and to Mexico's glory. 

No nation can hide anything from art. 
Art is the interpreter of all ages—present 
or past. 
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Pennsylvania Annual Criticized for Lack of Contemporary Vitality 


“Miners Resting,” by Paul Sample. Awarded Temple Medal at the Pennsylvania Academy’s Annual. 


The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
faced this year with the “rental issue,” is 
holding its annual exhibition of American 
paintings and sculpture in galleries that have 
been reorganized to present to better advan- 
tage the work of contemporary artists. Every 
effort was made this year to create a physical 
setting of striking proportions and interesting 
backgrounds. Particularly is this true of the 
sculpture setting, the monumental battle group 
by John Graham Lough, British Victorian sculp- 
tor, having been at last removed. The stage 
was set, writes Dorothy Grafly of the Phila- 
delphia Record, but “something has gone 
wrong with the play.” 

The oil section, with 348 exhibits, is some- 
what larger that that of 1935, while the sculp- 
ture show is slightly smaller, there being 96 
pieces on view. Except for the Mary Smith 
prize, which always goes to a Philadelphia 
Woman artist, New York residents won all of 
the prizes. Paul Sample, formerly of Cali- 
fornia, took the Temple Medal with “Miners 
Resting,” showing three miners playing cards 
ma shelter near the mines with several others 
either watching or emerging from shafts rising 
amid hills in the background. 

The Walter Lippincott prize of $300, given 
for the “best picture painted in oil by an 


American citizen,” went to Gordon Samstag 
for his “Nurses,” a large study in white. Alice 
T. Roberts of Philadelphia won the Mary 
Smith prize of $100 for her “T’ang Horses,” 
depicting a group of porcelain statuettes. 
“Beach: St. Juan de Luz” won for William 
Glackens the Jennie Sesnan medal for “the 
best landscape in the exhibition.” Beyond a 
crowd of indistinct figures on the beach are 
a number of bathers diving from floats into 
the water. 

Jean MacLane was awarded the Beck Medal 
for “the best portrait in oil” for her likeness 
of the Rev. G. A. Studdert-Kennedy, repro- 
duced, with all other prize winners, in this 
issue. The George D. Widener memorial 
medal for “the most meritorious work in sculp- 
ture” went to Vincent Glinsky for his marble 
figure “Awakening.” The juries: For paint- 
ing: Hugh H. Breckenridge (chairman), Jerry 
Farnsworth, Aldro T. Hibbard, John C. Johan- 
sen, Henry Lee McFee, S. Walter Norris and 
Carroll Tyson. For sculpture: Walter Han- 
cock (chairman), C. P. Jennewein and Arthur 
Lee. 

Dorothy Grafly, critic of the Philadelphia 
Record, whose dream is that Philadelphia have 
a national salon second to none, blames neither 
the academy nor the artists because this year’s 


annual failed, in her opinion, to touch that 
Olympic peak. After describing the setting, 
Miss Grafly continues: “There is a disturbing 
sense of emptiness. Voices are lowered. When 
will the mourners file in? 

“Redfield, Schofield, Garber, Lathrop, Mc- 
Carter—here they come—on the strains of an 
art hymn that reaches full throb of organ in 
a fine representational seascape by Frederick 
Waugh. Redfield, of the snowy countryside; 
Garber, of the warm green Delaware Valley 
haze; Lathrop, of quiet landscapes, and Me- 
Carter, for so long champion of a poetic 
modernism, sinking now beneath the weight 
of opalescence and red garishness. 

“Tt is more than a little sad. One stands as 
if looking backward into the past. The present 
skulks in corners, shyly, and peers out from 
fugitive canvases. They are few—these hints 
of contemporary vitality—and one wonders 
how even these slipped past a static invitation 
list and a jury impervious to the tingle of 
adventure. 

“With thousands pouring daily into the Van 
Gogh exhibition at the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art, we are here faced with an art scarcely 
exciting a quarter of a century ago. 

“The rhythm of a dirge is poor stimulation 
for public interest. Despite the noble efforts 
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by Alice T. Roberts. 


The Mary 
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of stage decorators, the 13lst annual is a dull 
show. To discuss its individual exhibits is 
futile, as it represents not a cross-section of 
national art endeavor, but a restricted point 
of view. 

“Whether that point of view is innate or 
whether it is the result of circumstances is a 
serious question.” 

How did the “rental issue” affect the ex- 
hibition? What difference did the absence of 
many prominent artists, members of the Amer- 
ican Society of Painters, Sculptors and Grav- 
ers, because the academy officials refused to 
pay the exhibition fee demanded by the artists, 
have upon the success or failure of the show? 
Very little, says Miss Grafly. 

“Forces other than Philadelphia complexes 
are abroad today,” she writes. There is the 


rental issue, whereby a few noted American 
painters and sculptors seek rent for works 
heretofore contributed without charge to gal- 
Many nation- 


lery and museum exhibitions. 














ally important painters and sculptors may 
be sought in vain in the halls of the Aca- 
demy. Whether their absence is due to rental 
charges is debatable. One thing, however, 
is certain—to place before the public of any 
large American city so reactionary an art 
aggregate at a time when the very life of the 
progressive artist hangs on development of 
public taste is the best means to court cultural 
suicide. 

“If there are artists who laugh at exhibitions 
rendered sterile by demands made for their 
own material ends, let them use their brains, 
and forget their cleverness... By withdrawing 
from public circulation what is vital in cur- 
rent art, they are digging their own graves. 
Not only will exhibiting agencies pass them 
by, but the public, none too certain yet of 
new trends, will revert to the more comfort- 
able acceptance of uninspired representation. 

“The fight, as exemplified in the current An- 
nual, is not that of the artist versus the mu- 





“Beach: St. Juan de Luz,” by William Glackens. 
The Jennie Sesnan Medal. 


seum, but of the artist versus his own creative 
opportunity. He, like Don Quixote, is tilting 
at windmills, and in the end the mill will 
scoop him up and break him with the imper- 
sonal force of massed humanity. 

“American art stands at the cross-roads— 
to be or not to be. 

“The fiasco at the Academy, however, is not 
so simply settled. The rental issue may be a 
red herring drawn over the path. The 130th 
annual held last year before the raising of the 
rental issue, was almost as dull. 

“To speak above a whisper of Academy 
affairs is heresy, but speak one must. There 
is more at stake than the Academy. There 
is Philadelphia art. There are Philadelphia 
artists. There is the public. 

“Perhaps the artists of America have stopped 
sending their best to Philadelphia. Why? 
This city was an early pioneer in American 
art, and held a position of high respect. Time 
was when to exhibit in its Annuals was a 
national honor. Time was when its list of 
prize awards ranked second to none in the 
country. Today it trails far behind such vital 
salons as the Biennial Exhibition at the Cor- 
coran Gallery of Art in Washington and the 
International Exhibition at the Carnegie In- 
stitute, Pittsburgh. Its highest stake is the 
Walter Lippincott prize of $300. The Edward 
T. Stotesbury prize, once worth $1000, has 
been reduced to $250. Yet the overhead cost 
of the exhibition is placed at an approxi- 
mate $6000. 

“Against this handicap, the rental issue is 
a mere petty annoyance. What Philadelphia 
needs; what the Academy needs; what the 
city needs to regain the lost advertising ad- 
vantage of its art prestige is sufficient public 
spirit to back cultural claims with dollars. 

“Philadelphia art is suffering from the stern 
adage of long since buried ancestors, ‘What 
was good enough for my father is good enough 
for me.’ To bandy pretty words about the 
current Academy Annual is to turn hypocrite 
and to ignore a too plain inference of medioc- 
rity in the character of work displayed. 

“As it stands, the exhibition is not worth 
its cost. The fault lies neither with the Acad- 
emy, which must foot the bills, nor with the 
artists who must pay theirs, but with public- 
minded citizens. There are those who have 
ideas and no cash; there are others who have 
the cash. If the two would pool their re- 
sources, Philadelphia could have a national 
salon second to none.” 

C. H. Bonte, critic of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, took his readers on an interesting 
and intimate tour of the galleries, too long to 
be reprinted in these columns. Among the 
artists Mr. Bonte singled out for special praise 
are: John R. Grabach,-Glen Mitchell, William 
Paxton, Roy C. Nuse, Maurice Molarsky, 
Charles Hopkinson, Edna Reindel, Robert 
Susan, Carl Buergernis, Leopold. Seyffert, 
Daniel Garber, Clyde Singer, Lilian Westcott 
Hale, Sue May Gill, Ivan Le Lorraine Albright, 
Emlen Etting, Earl Horter, Fern I. Coppedge, 
Henry McCarter, Virginia McCall, Grace Gem- 
berling, Ernest Lawson, Guy Péne du Bois, 
Angelo Pinto, Eugene Higgins, Yarnall Abbott, 
William Meyerowitz, Robert Philipp, Minnetta 
Good and Antonio Martino. 


John Reed School to Dissolve 
The John Reed Club School of Art will be 
dissolved at the end of January, Anton 
Refregier, chairman of the school board an- 
nounced. Plans are being made by a group 
of independent artists to take over the equip- 
ment for the establishment of a new school. 
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No Jewish Art? 


[Is there such a thing as Jewish art? This 
question, asked less frequently than “Is there 
such a thing as American art?” is answered 
with an emphatic “no” by the German critic 
and writer, L. A. Schutze of Berlin. It is 
Mr. Schutze’s belief that the artists of the 
Jewish race have been so well assimilated by 
the art traditions of the peoples with whom 
they have mingled that their own art does not 
bear the distinctive national traits of any par- 
ticular race Mr. Schultze’s opinion is printed 
for what it is worth by Tue Art Dicest, and 
without comment.] 


By L. A. SCHUTZE 

Adolf Basler, art dealer and critic, himself 
an Israelite, in a very interesting book pub- 
lished some time ago, entitled “Le Cafard 
Aprés la Féte,” gives the following answer to 
the question, “Is there such a thing as Jewish 
art?” “No, there are Jews who have studied 
art in Paris, Munich, London, Amsterdam, 
etc. and among them there are some rare 
talents. But talents are rare everywhere. The 
only one who has created an art entirely born 
out of a Talmudistic spirit is Picasso, heir of 
Arabian decorative artists or the Jewish cab- 
balists of Spain.” 

We shall try to outline the main trend of 
thought in Basler’s book. The Jews since their 
emancipation, which is of quite recent date, 
choose the artistic career like every other 
“liberal” vocation, such as law and medicine. 
If a Jewish artist of the genius of Spinoza 
had arisen in the 17th century, the Synagogue 
of Amsterdam would probably have excom- 
municated him, as they did the great philos- 
opher. All the Jews that have distinguished 
themselves as painters and sculptors are men 
of the 19th and 20th centuries. However, can 
it be asserted that they are distinguished by 
their national character? Does their art be- 
tray any peculiar Jewish accent? They merely 
reflect the artistic culture of the country in 
which they are living. They have an admirable 
gift of adaptation, enabling them to satisfy all 
sorts of taste—that of the respective period, 
that of the country where they live and even 
such taste as is dictated by fashion. 





“Awakening,” by Vincent Glinsky. Winner of the George Widener Prize 
for the “Most Meritorious Work in Sculpture.” 


Two More Prize Winners in Pennsylvania Academy’s 13lst Annual 





Religious tradition has not been the only 
hinderance to Jews desirous of devoting them- 
selves to art. Social and political movements 
have also interfered. I do not know of any 
Jewish Raphael, Fouquet, Poussin or Michael- 
angelo standing out from the multitude of 
Jewish artists. The French Jews, for instance, 
being the most assimilated. of those scattered 
all over the world, do not show any other na- 
tional traits than a Roman Catholic, a Prot- 
estant or an Atheist living in Normandy, Brit- 
tany, Alsace or Province. The case of the 
German, English, Dutch Jews is identical. 

Israels, who painted Jewish motives, betrays 
the Dutch character no less.in these than in 
his pictures of fisherman.;..Is not Liebermann, 
a distinguished disciple of the great French 
Impressionists, held in high esteem as a Ger- 
man artist, and Modigliani as one of the most 
brilliant younger talents of Italy? Is not the 
Jew Josefson, whose genius ended in insanity, 
the greatest glory of -Swedish art? His 
countryman and fellow-Jew, Isaac Griienwald, 
once showed me some drawings of his that 
proved him to be a master with a gift for the 
sublime. 

Most of the Jewish-artists have come from 
Russia, Poland and America. The Judaeo- 
Poles have produced anecdotical pictures from 
Jewish life. Most of them, particularly those 
professing another kind of art than the illus- 
trative, are pupils of the academies of Warsaw 
and Cracow. Such painters as Kisling or 
Monszain are pupils of Pankiewicz, who was 
the first to introduce the cult of French Im- 
pressionism into Poland. But neither Kisling 
nor Monszain, nor any of the other Judaeo- 
Polish painters, like Zak, Kramstyk, Marcous- 
sis and Menkes, show any distinctive national 
traits in their works. Paris has formed them 
all, and they have created a species of painting 
peculiar to an epoch and not to any particular 
race. 

In the same way, of the very gifted Amer- 
ican artists, Maurice Sterne and Max Weber, 
the one is attributable to Cézanne and the 
other to Matisse. Maurice. Sterne is an artist 
of distinction no less than the “Neo-American” 
Pascin. Perhaps Pascin is the most racy of 
these, certainly more so than Chagall, who 
combines in his fantastic interpretation of 


“Rev. G. A. Studdert-Kennedy,” by Jean MacLane. 
Winner of the Carol H. Beck Medal. 
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Russian and Judaeo-Russian life the savage- 
ness of a mujik and the eccentric spirit of a 
young Jew whose mind has been affected by 
excessive study of the Talmud. The result 
is a number of pictures, painted, drawn and 
etched, that are as impressive as they are odd. 

Of the sculptors, with the exception of 
Lutschanski and Moise Kogan, who have a 
rough grasp of the craftsmanship of the good 
French sculptors, all those coming from Russia 
show the distinctive qualities of the Russian 
race. Zadkine, who in his work affects a 
somewhat barbaric character, betrays the same 
lack of self restraint as Lipschitz whose decora- 
tive talent delights in cubistic triflings. I also 
know some Jewish German, Austrian, Czecho- 
slavkian and Hungarian artists, among them 
Kahler of Prague, a very promising young 
talent lately deceased, also Kars, Czobel, the 
Pole Nadelmann, all of whom were behaving 
rather wildly at their debut. 

The Jewish artists used to paint anecdotical 
pictures when this genre was in vogue. Later 
they became realists and impressionists. After 
the “Fauves” and the Cubists they found what 
perhaps was lacking in their natural disposi- 
tion: aesthetic problems based on rather al- 
gebraic methods, replacing optical beauty with 
an entirely abstract one. This is the aesthetic- 
ism which Piccaso has brought us. When he 
asked me one day “Do you see. anything Jew- 
ish in my art?” I could not help answering 
“Truly, your Cubism is nothing but Talmud!” 





Western Painters Annual 

At the Los Angeles Musem, the second an- 
nual exhibition of the Academy -of Western 
Painters is being held until Feb. 2. Fifty-nine 
exhibits were selected by a jury composed of 
Perry McNeely, Jesse N. Watson, Paul Lauritz, 
Arthur Beaumont, Duncan Gleason, Ralph 
Holmes, Maurice Braun, Fitch Fulton, Stew- 
art Robertson, and Carl Oscar Borg. 

First award was given to Munsell Richard’s 
“Young Bathers,” second to Paul Lauritz’ 
“Marine,” and third to William Ritschell’s 
“Misty Shores.” Honorable mentions were ac- 
corded Jessie Arms Botke, Carl Oscar Borg 
and Robert Clundie. Serving on the jury of 
award were: Hanson Puthuff, John Rich and 
Elmer Schofield. 
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Forty Superb Water Colors in Knoedler’s Homer Centennial 





“You will see,” Winslow Homer once said, 
“in the future I shall live by my water colors.” 
The exhibition of forty water colors, com- 
memotating the hundredth anniversary of his 
birth, at the Knoedler Gallery, New York, un- 
til Feb. 8, confirms Homer’s prediction. Great 
care was taken in assembling this finest group 
of Homer aquarelles ever brought together. 
Three important examples come from the 
Brooklyn Museum, others from the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago, the Fogg Museum, the 
Worcester Museum and from a number of 
private collections. The water colors are rep- 
resentative of the last twenty productive years 
in the artist’s life, from 1883 to 1904. Homer 
died in 1910. 

What this American painter really meant to 
convey in his statement quoted above was 
that he was more at ease with water colors 
than with oils and that, therefore, they con- 
tained more life and force. An artist some- 
how knows instinctively which of his works 
will live. Homer did not develop as a water 
colorist until that period in life after he had 
won a reputation by his paintings of Civil 
War subjects and typical American scenes. 


Then, for a period of 20 years, he virtually 
gave himself over to producing water colors, 
principally in the American tropics and in 
the North Woods. At times he visited the 
Bahamas, Bermuda and Canada; catching the 
wind swept palm trees of the tropics, the rag- 
ing tornado, the brilliancy of sunny sands, 
and, in the North, tracking with woodsmen 
the moose and deer and following trout 
streams. These fine examples of Homer’s art 
show that, with a fluent quality of color and 
a certain spontaneity in handling his materials, 
he developed his water colors to a high level, 
actually setting a standard for the American 
school that has been followed by his suc- 
cessors. 

Though born in Boston, Homer was not of 
the Back Bay aristocracy. With practically 
no training, he took up drawing and set 
about with the homely end of picturing hon- 
estly and forcefully life in expanding America. 
“Rarely does Homer merely quietly meditate,” 
said Jerome Klein in the New York Post. 
“In his seascapes aid his superb hunting and 
fishing studies he is always keenly measuring 
forces that test human mettle. His splendidly 





“Indian Camp: Montagnais Indian Guide,” by Winslow Homer. 


painted speckled trout is taut with fighting 
strength. And in the velvety dilated eyes of 
a deer crumpling under a gunshot there is the 
high pathos of a hard fight lost—Courbet 
would salute him for this great piece. 

“Homer was not a facile painter. Even in 
his mature work we can see where he some- 
times stumbled. But he carried forward re- 
lentlessly the struggle to realize his simple, 
democratic values with the utmost strength 
and simplicity. And he has left behind the 
greatest contribution to the popular realism 
he pioneered, a body of work which can offer 
guidance to the most serious American realists 
of our own generation.” 

“Winslow Homer was the first of our paint- 
ers to speak authoritatively in the native ac- 
cent,” said Henry McBride in the New York 
Sun. “Like Walt Whitman, he looked on 
this country and saw that it was good. Like 
Walt, he celebrated with enormous gusto the 
manly viewpoint toward this section of the 
universe.” In his later years, according to 
Mr. McBride, Homer withdrew from the world 
and “hated to be bothered.” For weeks at a 
time he went off into the primeval forest with 
his brother. The wonder of the world con- 
fronted him always and he put this all into 
his pictures. “When he painted,” continued 
Mr. McBride, “the portals of heaven opened, 
and he saw nothing but beauty. His young 
hunters and old guides are marvellously beau- 
tiful and authentic as well. They are the real 
thing. They transfix you with their beauty 
and their intensity.” 

The exhibition was described by Malcolm 
Vaughan of the New York American as being 
“magnificent, one from which Americans will 
come away excited with pride that such a 
master belongs to us, one at which our art 
lovers will remark anew Homer’s perennial 
pre-eminence.” 


Some Animals Excepted 


The following letter has been received from 
Gordon Grant, explaining the statement in the 
last issue of THe Art Dicest that “modern- 
istic” art is one of his “pet” aversions: “A 
man who declares that he loves animals will 
admit, when put to the question, that he natu- 
rally excludes hyenas, certain of the rodents, 
and a particular beastie politely known as a 
‘wood pussy.’ Conversely I declare that I 
do not hate modernistic art any more that I 
love academic art in the broad sense of the 
term. No normal person can avoid recogni- 
tion of the good and bad in any school. 

“My only hate is for the racketeering 
modernist, and my only quarrel with the 
movement is that the serious strivers have 
offset their- good works by throwing open 
the doors to a horde of incompetents who 
shoulder their way into the limelight which 
others have kindled, shouting their shoddy 
daubs to the skies with cheap ridicule of 
ancient dogmas and raucous clap-trap about 
something they call ‘self expression’.” 

Mr. Grant is now holding an exhibition of 
his paintings at the Jacques Seligman Gal- 
leries, New York. 


17,400 See Lucioni Exhibition 

A marked increase in the interest of the 
general public has been noticed lately by the 
art galleries. Luigi Lucioni’s recent three 
weeks’ exhibition brought 17,400 visitors to 
the Ferargil Galleries in New York. People 
also seem to be buying again, since 14 sales, 
totalling about $9,000, were made at the 
Lucioni show. 
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Whitney Biennial 


The second biennial exhibition of contempo- 
rary American sculpture, water colors and 
prints at the Whitney Museum is divided 
into two parts. At present the work of 65 
sculptors is being shown as well as a notable 
selection of drawings and prints. From Feb. 
18 to March 18, water colors and pastels will 
be displayed. This division into consecutive 
parts seems to be a wise procedure. Not only 
does it allow each showing to be less compli- 
cated, but it enables the museum to present 
more work by the sculptors. In 1932 it was 
possible to include only the work of 47 as 
compared with this year’s 65. 

As in the preceding biennial exhibitions, 
no prizes will be awarded, but a number of 
the works will be purchased for the perma- 
nent collection from a fund set aside by Mrs. 
Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney, the museum’s 
sponsor. The acquisitions will be announced 
at the end of February. 

Another innovation in the 1936 exhibition 
is the museum’s response to the current issue 
of museum rentals. It has decided to pay rent 
to all of the sculptors and artists represented, 
the amount in each case being determined by 
the valuation placed on the work shown. 

“The Museum would seem to be thoroughly 
justified,” wrote Edward Alden Jewell in the 
New York Times, “in believing that the show 
‘represents in a broad way the most notable 
characteristics of American sculpture and 
graphic arts today.’ Although inclusion of 
work that may be said to indicate an academic 
turn of mind has been held, one perceives 
with relief, to a minimum, just about every 
aspect of contemporary creative expression is 
found illustrated. The range swings from a 
straightforward naturalistic bent to various 
embodiments of abstract theory. The result 
is a show that proves interesting and extremely 
varied throughout.” 

Jerome Klein, on the other hand, found 
some of the sculpture “ponderous and oppres- 
sive.” “How many of these artists,” noted Mr. 
Klein in the New York Post, “are obsessed 
with the notion that in a single large work 
they must sum up all of ‘Life’ with a capital 
‘L!’” This critic was more impressed with 
the prints and drawings. “Suffice it to say that 
the graphic work, much of it on a very high 
level, serves as an excellent foil for the prob- 
lems of the sculptors,” continued Mr. Klein. 

“It is the manner in which they fit, various 
social purposes that explains why graphic art 
is very advanced today, while sculpture, it 
must be admitted, is relatively backward. Only 
the frankest recognition of this fact, and a 
searching revaluation of their position and 
their aesthetic notions will enable sculptors 
to overcome the serious obstacles they face in 
order to become a more vital force in Ameri- 
can art.” 

If the sculptures had been shown in any 
other country, Malcolm Vaughan of the New 
York American would have called the exhi- 
bition bad and let it go at that, but since it is 
the largest display of native modern sculpture 
to be held in New York in the last two years, 
he blamed it on the depression which deprived 
the artists of their commissions and left them 
Victims of aimless inspiration. “Seeking to 
escape, at least to forget their plight, many 
of them have climbed into ivory towers and 
there produced strange, idiosyncratic fanta- 
sies which have little or nothing to do with 
life, and, for that matter, not much to do 
with art. . . . Most of the sculptures are 
eager and energetic attempts to be expressive. 
They shout at you. Each strives to speak 
last word’ in expressiveness. But few 





This Is the Centenary of Homer Martin 


Re eS 


“Ontario Sand Dunes,” by Homer Martin. 


A Centennial Loan Exhibition of the work 
of Homer Martin, one of the famous trio, In- 
ness, Wyant and Martin, the first important 
group of American landscape painters, will 
be held at the Macbeth Galleries, New York, 
from Feb. 4 to 24. From the first this gal- 
lery has been identified with the founders of 
American art. 

Homer Martin, like Winslow Homer, was 
born in 1836, and this show commemorating 
his birth will consist of a dozen of the best 
examples of his work. “Ontario Sand Dunes,” 
which THe Art Dicest reproduces, is being 
loaned by Mrs. L. B. Dunham of Riverdale, 
N. Y. Other loans come from the Brooklyn 
Museum, the Addison Gallery, the Lotus Club, 
Miss A. B. Jennings and General E. C. Young. 
However, Martin’s most, famous painting, 
“Harp of the Winds,” now owned by the Met- 
ropolitan Museum, will not be in the show. 

This poetic landscapist studied nature in- 
timately and profoundly. Although his style 
changed somewhat abruptly during the passing 
of the years, he still retained the same deep 
melancholy note, more sobering than sadden- 
ing, which is the spiritual characteristic of 
his work. The first change in his style ap- 
peared when he went to France and came 
in contact with the French landscapists of 
the Fontainebleau school. In their work he 
discerned a greater unity and deeper feeling. 
He also admired the work of Corot, who as 
yet had not been fully recognized in France. 
But with him admiration did not lead to imi- 
tation. Instead it served rather as an inspira- 
tion to show how much deeper an emotion 
could be expressed in landscape. About ten 
years before his death in 1897, the group of 
Monet, Sisley and Pissarro began to challenge 
attention. But while he recognized the power 
of unity and great carrying force in their 
highly-keyed and brightly colored impression- 
ist canvases, Martin did not fall under their 
influence. 

However, he did realize that the lack of this 
paint power had been a failing point in the 


of them speak the first word because few of 
them give enough attention to form, and verv 
few resolve the expression within the forms. 
Some might almost be sculptures in rubber, 
or snow, of any other material that needs 
only to be molded to give it shape.” 


old American school. As a consequence his 
work became freer, his pigment was sometimes 
laid on with a palette knife, and where he 
once treated skies and lakes with smooth 
tones of color, he began to employ interwoven 
strokes of different colors. After his return 
to America he painted his old subjects in 
his new manner, and these have been consid- 
ered his best achievements. 

Some interesting notes may be gleaned from 
Frank Jewett Mather’s privately printed book, 
“Homer Martin—a Poet in Landscape.” He 
was once introduced by Whistler with these 
words: “Gentlemen, this is Homer Martin. 
He does not look as if he were, but he is.” 
What Martin retorted is not recorded, but 
he was a golden talker, though his clothes 
were slovenly, his walk eccentric, and his 
face covered with a chronic eczema. His wit 
made him the center of a choice circle. But 
he did not like most artists—with the excep- 
tion of La Farge and Winslow Homer—and 
most artists disliked him. He never received 
any prizes or honors from his fellow painters. 
Martin liked conviviality, good conversation 
and beer. Once a lady asked if he did not 
drink too much beer, to which he replied, 
“Madame, there is not too much beer.” 

He endured financial ill-luck all his life. 
Yet after his death his pictures soared in 
price, and a stream of spurious Martins came 
on the market, attaining prices he himself had 
never dreamed of. He could have been a 
financial success, however, for National Acad- 
emicians were fairly assured of both social 
and pecuniary success. Society was then on 
the hunt for “lions” for the drawing room as 
well as pictures for the walls. But Martin 
refused to roar on order. Instead he lived 
in his bohemian muddle of art, poverty and 
magnificent friendships. His last days were 
spent in dire straits. His eyesight had become 
so bad that the outlines had to be made on 
the canvas for him. Just before his death 
a subscription was taken up in New York and 
sent to him as an “advance” or loan. Mrs. 
Martin suggested that it be applied to buy a 
picture, perhaps the Seine painting which the 
Martins called “Harp of the Winds.” So the 
picture—his masterpiece—was presented to the 
Metropolitan Museum by “A Group of Gen- 
tlemen.” 
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Modern Japanese Designers Present a Peace Plea to America 


“Qnoye Kikugoro in Role of Kampei,” by Shunsen. 


Five years ago an exhibition of the best 
work by ten Japanese contemporary wood 
block designers was held at the Toledo Mu- 
seum of Art by its department of Oriental art. 
Its success brought a widespread proposal that 
a similar exhibition be held every five years, 
in order that this interesting phase of Japanese 
graphic art might be more widely appreciated 
in America. The second showing, just con- 
cluded, comprised 289 prints assembled trom 
the portfolios of ten artists, a refreshing ex- 
position of a modern phase of activity which, 
in the main, is traditional in style, yet ap- 


a oie 


pealing to the sense of artistic representation 
and the appreciation of skillful design. 

In choosing the artists care was taken so 
that a fair cross section of the work of the 
wood block print designers of present-day 
Japan would be achieved. The ten men chosen 
were: Hirano-Hakuho; Kawase-Bunjiro, better 
known as Hasui; Kobayakawa-Kiyoshi; Torii- 
Kotondo; Ito-Hajime, better known as Shin- 
sui; Kasamatsu-Shiro; Ohara-Matao, who is 
“Shoson”; Natori-Yoshinosuke, known as 
“Shunsen”; Yoshida-Hiroshi and Nomura- 
Yoshimitsu. The catalog, scholarly and hand- 


“Snow on the Banks of Kamo River,” by Yoshimitsu. 


“Evening Sky—Suwa Shrine,” by Shiro. 


somely printed, is a distinct contribution to 
art, and, together with the 1930 catalog, makes 
a splendid “source reference” for the im- 
portant wood block prints which have been 
published in the last ten years. 

The process of wood block printing today 
is quite like that followed in earlier periods. 
The artist or designer paints his cartoon with 
a brush and designates the color scheme. The 
wood block cutter, a craftsman often working 
independently of the designer, meticulously 
follows the outline of each brush stroke and 
cuts the pictures in relief. The printer, still 
another independent worker, puts forth the 
edition. Sometimes the designer himself cuts 
the blocks and prints the edition, but gen- 
erally the designer turns his original work 
over to a publisher, who furnishes the cutter 
and the printer and also becomes the distrib- 
uting agent. 

Japanese block prints are not printed in @ 
press but are rubbed from the back by hand, 
producing a far more subtle and artistic ef- 
fect. Great care must be exercised in syn- 
chronizing the various blocks (there is a block 
for practically every color used), and these 
colors run as high as twenty for a single 
picture. For instance, “Onoye Kikugoro in the 
Role of Kampei” by Shunsen and “Evening 
Sky—Suwa Shrine, Nippori” by Shiro, repro- 
duced herewith, were printed from twenty 
blocks with twenty-five superimposed printings, 
every one of which had to be minutely syn- 
chronized in order to produce a flawless print. 
“Snow on the Banks of the Kamo River” by 
Yoshimitsu had eighteen blocks. Very strong 
fibrous paper is used (generally Hoshi) and 
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expensive colors (powdered water color). 
Cherry-wood blocks were universally employed. 

“Wood block printing,” writes J. Arthur 
MacLean, curator of Oriental art at the Toledo 
Museum, “has an enviable reputation in Japan, 
and, as a matter of fact, was one of the first 
forms of Japanese art to be brought to the 
attention of the West. Many artists are now 
working in this phase of graphic arts. .. . 
A survey of the exhibition is like looking at 
a picture book of the modern life of Japan 
during the past five years. There are street 
scenes, home scenes, country and city life. 

“Modern Japanese prints will become more 
and more the vogue because they are conceded 
not only to have eminent artistic qualities but 
also to represent technical perfection. They 
are well within the means of those who love 
fine things, for their intrinsic value is com 
paratively small.” 


Phillips Wins Suit 


A test case against a publisher for failure 
to. give proper credit in the reproduction of 
a work of art has just been won by the 
attist—the first case of its kind in the United 
States. 

In the New York State Supreme Court, 
before Justice Philip J. McCook, a jury on 
Jan. 29 awarded $2,275 damages to the Ameri- 
can portrait painter, J. Campbell Phillips, in 
his suit against Time Magazine for failure to 
print the words “Reproduced for the first time 
in color through the courtesy of the artist, 
J. Campbell Phillips” beneath the reproduc- 
tion of Mr. Phillips’ portrait of Lily Pons 
on the cover of a 1932 issue of Time. This 
was held to be a breach of contract disclosed 
by the exchange of letters between publisher 
and artist arranging for this reproduction, in 
which it was stipulated that the phrase quoted 
should accompany the reproduction. Instead 
the artist was credited only at the bottom of 
a column in the rear of the magazine. 

The assurance of proper credit to artists 
in all reproductions of their works is a cause 
for which the American Artists Professional 
League has been working for a long time, 
and Mr. Phillips consulted with the League 
in preparing his case. There was no precedent 
in law for this case. 

The mutilation of works of art without 
the artist’s approved and written consent, cut- 
ting down reproductions to conform to a page, 
or introducing objects not in the artist’s or- 
iginal, now done freely by photo-engravers, 
publishers and (in the case of the recent 
Mothers’ Day stamp) by the Post Office De- 
partment, is another abuse of art to which the 
League is devoting attention with the object 
of bringing such evils to an end. 


Washington-Philadelphia 

The Studio House, connected with the Dun- 
can Phillips Memorial Gallery in Washington, 
is holding an exhibition of oils, water colors, 
drawings and prints by artists affiliated with 
the Boyer Galleries of Philadelphia, until Feb. 
18. Mr. Boyer considers this exhibit of consid- 
erable importance, inasmuch as it will afford 
Washington a glimpse of the progress of 
Philadelphia artists, and the artists will be 
brought before a wider public. 

Included in the exhibit are Milton Avery, 
Weldon Bailey, George Biddle, Morris Black- 
burn, Hugh Breckenridge, Alexey Brodovitch, 
Andrew Dasburg, Emlen Etting, Walter Gard- 
ner, Grace Gemberling, Virginia McCall, Earl 
Miller, Elliot Orr, Hobson Pittman, Carl 
Shaffer, Ellen Sinclair, Georgine Shillard, Wal- 
ter Stuempfig, Harold Weston and Stewart 
Wheeler. 
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Boston Buys Works by Two Famous Masters 





“Starting Out After Rail,’ by Thomas Eakins. 


ft e 

“Starting Out After Rail” by Thomas Eakins 
and “The Postman Roulin” by Vincent Van 
Gogh have just been acquired by the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. These two significant 
paintings by artists whose public acceptance 
has been undeservedly slow, are outstanding 
in their respective schools. Eakins is now 
considered an “Old Master” of the American 
group, while Van Gogh’s intense individual 
expression is gaining him a wide circle of 
admirers. 

The portrait of Roulin, which is included 
in the extensive exhibition organized by the 
Museum of Modern Art which opens in Bos- 
ton Feb. 19, has been presented to the Mu- 
seum by Robert Treat Paine II. It has been 
in his possession since 1928. 

Although Charles C.. Cunningham, assistant 
curator of paintings at the Boston Museum, 
considers Eakins “one of the most penetrating 
and sensitive portrait painters this country 
has ever known, some of his finest produc- 
tions,” he feels, “lie in the genre field.” In 
his sporting subjects Eakins lost the rigid 
austerity which often characterized his por- 
traits, investing the genre themes with warmth 
and spontaneity. An athlete of unusual prow- 
ess, Eakins took particular delight in captur- 
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ing and recreating the character of sporting 
scenes. 

Painted in 1874, “Starting Out After Rail” 
is the most complete of three versions of this 
subject. In a sailing skiff Eakins portrays 
two of his sporting friends, Harry Young and 
Sam Helhower, going out to shoot birds in 
the marshlands of the Delaware River. “Every 
detail in the picture betrays the artist’s un- 
compromising desire for truth to nature,” Cun- 
ningham writes. “The crisp modeling of the 
two heads, the brilliant notation of the texture 
of their clothes, the Vermeer-like painting of 
the gun in the bottom of the boat, and the 
correct placing of shadows and reflections on 
the shadowed water” are but a few of the 
elements which reveal the extraordinary vision 
of the artist. 

In contrast to the Eakins is Van Gogh’s 
portrait of Roulin, “one of his indubitable 
masterpieces.” The postman of Arles figured 
often in. Vincent’s letters to his brother Theo. 
“Roulin,” he wrote, “though he is not quite 
old enough to be like a father to me, has all 
the same a silent gravity and tenderness for 
me like what an old soldier might have for 
a young one. . . . But such a good soul and so 
wise and so full of feeling and so trustful.” 
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January 27 - February 8 


MARIE STERNER GALLERIES 


9 East 57th Street New York 
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Carles Shows New York a ‘Color Extravaganza’ 





“Flowers,” by Arthur B. Carles. 


Arthur B. Carles, one of the earliest Phila- 
delphians to enter the field of abstract paint- 
ing, is having his first New York show in 
fifteen years at the Marie Harriman Galleries 
until Feb. 8. Carles, who has painted for 
many years in Paris and in his native city, 
is one of the best known of a small group of 
artists who for some years have represented 
the modern movement in Philadelphia. 

Retrospective in character, the exhibition 
gives New Yorkers an opportunity to study at 
first hand this painter’s essays in pure color 
and his experiments in the realms of this 
special art, started by the Parisians and now 
continued by a group of serious American ab- 
stractionists. While the above painting is not 
representative of this style, it is identified 
with abstract procedure. It is developed from 
an assemblage of vivid color patches, peculiar- 
ly vibrant through the use of white space 
areas, with emphasis placed only on the 
natural forms of the flowers. 

Jerome Klein of the New York Post de- 
scribed the show as being “a veritable color 
extravaganza.” “Carles paints at times with 
utter abandon of a Fauve,” wrote Mr. Klein; 
“again he organizes his great spread of color 
into a brilliantly turned flower piece, and 
then again he builds it up in clearly defined, 
ever shifting planes in the manner of Picasso.” 


The New York critics seemed only mildly 
interested in the show, and each noted that, 
however vivid and virile his color might be, 
Carles’ work lacked “distinction.” Henry Mc- 
Bride of the New York Sun remembered the 
painter’s earlier days: “Whether he would have 
gone completely into the movement without 
the backing of the Parisian innovators is some- 
thing, doubtless, that cannot be proved, but 
certainly all his native qualities lined up on 
the side of abstract art. He cared much for 
color and the mystical possibilities of brush- 
work and almost not at all for the story. 

“Now that abstract painting is, in a way, 
fashionable, and has lots of backing, it is 
rather odd to note that Mr. Carles, with all 
that early start of his, has not cut out a 
more distinct path for himself. His color 
is lovely and all the different sections of his 
canvases present you with passages of harmony 
that are first rate, yet the compositions never 
quite achieve what we call ‘personality.’ In 
a mixed exhibition of all the abstract painters 
in the world it would not be an easy task to 
pick out Mr. Carles’s productions.” 

In the same gallery Mme. Halicka of Paris 
is showing some stylized drawings of the 
“Place de la Concorde,” executed in her best 
drawing-room manner; faintly titnted, psycho- 
analytically treated and modish. 


JOHN LEVY GALLERIES, Inc. 


PAIN:TINGS 


ONE EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 





Museum Loans 


Requests for loans of art works from the 
Metropolitan Museum to European and Ameri- 
can institutions have beome so numerous that 
the question of continuing the present liberal 
policy was raised in the annual report of the 
museum’s trustees. During 1935, the Corpora- 
tion of the Metropolitan Museum was told by 
George Blumenthal, president, that 21 paint- 
ings and 39 other objects were loaned to in- 
stitutions outside the United States; 65 paint- 
ings and 99 other objects to organizations in 
New York City; and 39 paintings and 80 
other objects to institutions over the country. 
These loans represent only a fraction of the 
requests received, the greater part for ob- 
jects ordinarily on display. 

“Some works of art are too delicate and 
too rare to be risked on a journey,” Herbert 
E. Winlock, director, stated. “Moreover, the 
Metropolitan Museum’s first debt is to the New 
York public, who should not be deprived too 
often of works which have been presented to 
the museum for them. Yet, if all recent re- 
quests for certain paintings by El Greco, for 
instance, had been granted, these paintings 
would have been out of New York for months 
on end. There are styles in exhibitions, and 
today El Greco is peculiarly in the vogue.” 

No definite stand on future policy was taken. 
Mr. Winlock expressed the belief that the 
whole problem, especially of lending works 
of great importance for special exhibitions, is 
too new and is developing too rapidly for the 
museum yet to formulate absolute rules. 

Aside from the special loans, the extension 
division of the museum sent loan collections 
to various parts of the country, and dupliactes 
from the museum were placed on view in 
various neighborhood exhibitions in New York. 
In the last two years the latter were visited 
by 424,191 New Yorkers. 

Renewed efforts are being made by the 
trustees to acquire either federal or municipal 
funds with which to remodel the older por- 
tions of the building. While the PWA made 
a grant of $277,935 for the project last fall, 
the museum’s application could not be filled 
before the federal project was curtailed. A 
grant of $225,000 from WPA carries such 
restrictions that only minor repairs and 
changes can be made. Although one or two 
new galleries will be added during the year, 
the trustees are seeking funds for fundamental 
reconstruction. “In other words,” said Mr. 
Winlock, “we can have no bricklayers but 
plenty of hodcarriers.” 

Attendance at the museum has increased 
for the first time since 1929. During 1935 
there were 1,066,797- visitors at the main 
building, a. figure higher than the previous 
year by 47,126. At the Cloisters branch the 
total attendance was 73,353, a gain of 24,552 
over 1934. 


January 27th - February 15th 


LOXTON KNIGHT 


February 17th - 29th 
ee 


CARL FISCHER ART GALLERY 
61 East 57th Street - New York 
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National Low Taste 


More controversy in Chicago. Jules Breton’s 
famous “Song of the Lark,” voted the most 
popular painting in America during the Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition and at that time 
reproduced on the cover of THE Art Dicest, 
is not hanging in the Art Institute of Chicago. 
It has been relegated to a dark storeroom. 

Robert B. Harshe, the director, explained 
the painting’s “fall from grace.” “It’s not 
good enough,” he is quoted in the New York 
Herald Tribune as saying. “That’s why it’s 
not hanging. in a weak moment during the 
World’s Fair we showed it because it was 
yoted the ‘most popular picture.’ ‘that shows 
the low taste of America. if it were called 
‘Song of the Mud Hen’ it would never appeal 
to any one. As for Jules Breton he never 
painted a good picture.” 

On the other hand, Mrs. Frank G. Logan, 
wealthy Chicago art patron, whose husband 
is honorary president of the institute, said: 
“The ‘Song of the Lark’ is a beautiful and 
inspiring thing, and the people should be 
seeing it. Not good enough for us? What 
about all those modernistic distortions hang- 
ing there now?” 


Dr. Clapp Is Frick Director 


Dr. Frederick Mortimer Clapp, organizing 
director of the Frick Museum, New York, 
has been formally named director. Dr. Clapp, 
created the history of art department at the 
University of Pittsburgh. While serving as 
adviser to the Frick trustees, he designed many 
of the innovations that make the museum so 
distinctive a public institution. His ideas on 
lighting are revolutionary. 

Attendance at the museum during the first 
month was 25,000. The biggest day’s attend- 
ance was on Dec. 27 when holiday visitors 
totaled 1,628. Museum officials have found 
that between 1,000 and 1,200 cam see the col- 
lection in a day without crowding. Visitors 
are required to obtain tickets—without cost— 
at an office in the basement, a short distance 
west of the main entrance, or they may get 
advance tickets by writing the museum. 








A Story About H. C. Frick 


The Henry Clay Frick mansion, now the 
home of America’s most beautifully presented 
art collection, was built for spite, according 
to Junius Cravens of the San Francisco News. 
“Frick,” writes Mr. Cravens, “is reputed to 
have erected it primarily to annoy Andrew 
Carnegie. ; When Carnegie spent a mere 
million to build his block-long British ‘pal- 
ace’ in New York, Frick is supposed to have 
said: ‘I'll make that house look like a miner’s 
shack!’ Hence, one of the world’s most ex- 


pensive and probably most famous small mu- 
seums of today.” 
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Eugene Savage Paints Florida Seminoles 
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“Through Gaunt Tamarac,” by Eugene Savage. 


Eugene Savage, who has just returned from 
a trip into the Florida Everglades, where he 
became interested in portraying the fast dis- 
appearing Meekauseekee Seminole Indian, is 
showing a group of these paintings and 
sketches at the Férargil Galleries, New York, 
until Feb. 9. On this expedition, while lost 
and bogged in the swamp, the artist and his 
guides were surrounded on three sides by a 
forest fire. They managed to save their lives 
by chopping a path to a nearby lake. 

In appearance these Indians are slender and 
graceful, somewhat resembling the Japanese in 
looks and dress. Remembering Savage's suc- 
cess as a mural painter, it may be noted that 
he uses his decorative ability to good advan- 
tage. The Japanese effect gained by the char- 
acter of his subjects is further heightened 
by the use of drooping trees, little lakes and 
decorative birds spotting the composition. 
The charcoal sketches from which the larger 
oils were developed are so complete in them- 
selves that they look like thinly brushed in 
oil paintings. They show the exact procedure 
taken before color and design turned them 
into paintings. 


MARIE 





63 EAST 57th STREET 


HARRIMAN GALLERY 
PAINTINGS BY 


ARTHUR B. 


WATER COLORS BY 


HALICKA 


January 22 - February 8 


During his journey into the Everglades, 
Savage was particularly impressed by the aus- 
terity of the Seminoles’ social behavior and 
the beautiful simplicity of their everyday life. 
These Indians are still at war with the United 
States. Although Andrew Jackson conqueréd 
them, they refused to sign a peace treaty. 
Their dislike for the white race is revealed 
in one of their characteristic punishments, the 
Hollewagus. This is given to any man or 
woman who compromises himself with a white 
person. The offender is given a boat and a 
knife and is ostracized to a remote part of 
the swamp for the term of his sentence. At 
present, the artist points out, the Indians are 
faced with starvation because the U. S. Gov- 
ernment has drained their water supply to irri- 
gate the farms of the white men. This fact 
inspired the painting “Lakes Without Water,” 
showing the Seminoles traveling over dry pools 
filled with dead. 

Stimulated by their wildness and complete 
indifference to our civilization. Savage feels 
that he is discovering a new style of working. 
It is true that in these recent easel paintings 
he expresses a greater individuality. 


CARLES 






NEW YORK 
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Association of Women Artists, 317 Strong, Hold 45th Annual Show 


“Young Student,” by Dorothea Chace. 
The Olive Noble Prize. 


Twelve women artists were honored with 
prizes and medals at the 45th annual exhibi- 
tion of the National Association of Women 
Painters and Sculptors, being held at the 
American Fine Arts Building, New York, 
until Feb. 11. The first Anna Hyatt Hunting- 
ton prize of $200 for sculpture went to Grace 
Mott Johnson for her bronze “Sleeping 
Lamb;” the second Huntington prize of $100 
for sculpture was awarded to Cornelia Van 
A. Chapin for her life-sized baby elephant, 
brought over from her Paris studio. This 
creation is a feature attraction of the exhi- 
bition. It is the largest of the 36 pieces of 
sculpture and was carved from a solid log, 
which necessitated a six weeks search in the 
lumber yards of Paris before the right wood 
was found. The third sculpture prize of 
$50 was given to Mabel Kent Hoe for a torso. 
Honorable mention for sculpture went to 
Frances Mallory Morgan. 

The painting awards were distributed as 
follows: the Marcia Brady Tucker prize 
($100), to Katherine Langhorne Adams for 
“Once Upon a Time;” the Marjorie R. Leidy 
prize ($100), to Miss Tony Nell for “Down 
Below;” the De Forest Memorial prize ($100), 
to Alice Wilson for the water color “Water 
Hole;” the Margaret Cooper prize ($100), to 
Louise Pershing for “Roller Coaster in Win- 
ter;” the Edith Penman Memorial prize for 
flower painting ($50), to Thelma Cudlipp 
Grosvenor for “Gardenias;” the Olive Noble 
prize ($50), to Dorothea Chace for “Young 


Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 


By American and Foreign Artists 
142 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 


Student;” the Lindsey Morris Sterling prize 
($50), to Lorene David for the water color, 
“High Tide.” The National Association Medal 


“Moyen Age.” Terra Cotta by Jessie Stagg, 
President of the Association. 


for Miniature was awarded to Rosina Board- 
man for a head study. 

It is the opinion of Edward Alden Jewell 
of the New York Times that “this is surely 
one of the best annuals the group has ever 
presented. It is characterized by serious, 
painstaking effort, and many of the pictures, 
in both the oil and water color sections, are 
admirable.” The president of the organiza- 
tion this year is Mrs. Jessie Stagg, while 
Mrs. Alexandrina Robertson Harris acts as 


“Gardenias,” by Thelma Cudlipp Grosvenor. The Edith 
Penman Memorial Prize. 


first vice-president. Ruth Starr Rose heads 
the jury and hanging committee, and Gene- 
vieve Karr Hamlin, the sculpture committee. 
Mrs. Rena Tucker Magee holds the active 
position of director of exhibitions and sales. 

Outstanding examples are found in Mary E. 
Hutchinson’s portrait of “Yun Gee,” a Chinese 
musician who is seen surrounded by his vari- 
ous Oriental instruments and in the act of 
playing one of these contraptions. Strong 
forms, picturesqueness and a sensitive treat- 
ment mark this painting for distinction. A 
finely devotional tripych “The Feast of Saint 
Peter” by Marion MacIntosh portrays the cele- 
bration of their patron saint by the fisher 
folk of Gloucester. Each panel is symbolic 
of the restless sea that dominates their lives. 
The Portuguese and Italian fishermen and 
their families are true types, full of humble 
dignity and the exaltation of faith. A blind 
war veteran and his dog called “Blesse de 
Guerre” by Margaret Fitzhugh Browne is ap- 
pealing and well handled. 

The selection of subject matter and tech- 
nique is wide and varied with modern view- 
points balanced with works of moderately 
conservative approach. Character studies, dec- 
orative flower subjects, still lifes and the 
changing seasons in their varying moods ap- 
peal to the painters of this group. In three 
years the Association can celebrate the 50th 
birthday of its founding. It was organized 


[Continued on page 34) 
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A Surface Painter 


Junius Cravens, critic of the San Francisco 
News, classifies Henri Matisse as a “surface” 
painter, whose two-dimensional art has not 
penetrated “beyond design and color.” After 
visiting the big Matisse exhibition at the San 
Francisco Museum—probably the most repre- 
sentative that has ever been held in America 
—Mr. Cravens made a personal study of the 
French master’s contribution to the art. of 
today, not accepting as gospel the millions 
of laudatory words that have been written. 

The critic begins his article by quoting the 
words of the late Kenyon Cox on the occasion 
of the now famous Armory Show in 1913: 
“The thing is pathological; . . . Many of 
Matisse’s paintings are simply the exaltation 
to a gallery of the drawings of a nasty boy.” 
“Nearly a quarter of a century has passed, 
comments Mr. Cravens, “since Cox uttered 
‘them harsh words.’ Today his own lifeless 
imitations of classical art are practically for- 
gotten, but the work of the ‘nasty boy’ is still 
very much alive.” 

Mr. Cravens then gives his analysis of 
Matisse’s art. “Matisse,” he writes, “seems 
to have run the gamut of outside influences. 
There are drawings which are impeccably ac- 
ademic; impressionistic and neo-impressionistic 
oils; still lifes which suggest Chardin; reflec- 
tions of Ingres, Daumier, Degas, Seurat, 
Cézanne, Gauguin and Goya. This mixture 
was somewhat seasoned with the spice of the 
primitive arts of Africa, Polynesia, Java, Peru 
and Mexico, and the more deliberately stylized 
ancient works of the Etruscans and the Per- 
sians. 

“If Matisse has no other claim to impor- 
tance, he is an outstanding colorist. Probably 
no preceding European has achieved such 
perfect color harmonies. 

“But Matisse also distinguishes himself in 
design. His innate feeling for two-dimensional 
pattern enables him to make a faultless dis- 
position of forms within a given space. 

“Tt was probably Matisse’s use of design 
and color which gave the modern French 
movement its final shove toward abstraction 
and Cubism. 

“But despite Matisse’s undeniable genius, 
he has failed to penetrate beyond design and 
color. His art being two-dimensional remains 
on the surface and therefore is aesthetically 
unsatisfying. He is an important and perhaps 
necessary figure in the art of his time, but 
though his influence has been and still is 
tremendous, it is more as an eccentric than 
as a great master.” 

The San Francisco exhibition includes a 
long list of paintings, drawings, etchings, litho- 
graphs, monotypes and sculpture which serve 
to outline Matisse’s development from 1896 
to 1930. Eleven of the paintings and one 
bronze, never before exhibited in America, are 
lent from the private collection of Mr. and 
Mrs. Michael Stein of Palo Alto. Most of 
the prints also come from the Stein collection. 
Other lenders are Harriet Levy, Samuel White, 
the Detroit Art Institute, Miriam Hopkins, 
Pierre Matisse, Marie Harriman, the Weyhe 
Galleries and the San Diego Museum of Art. 


GUILD ART GALLERY 


Paintings by 


Jacques Zucker 


January 27th to February 15th 
37 West 57th Street, New York 
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“Oxenden as a Boy” for a Texas Collection | 





“Sir Henry Oxenden,” by Thomas Gainsborough (1727-1788). 


Another indication of renewed activity in 
the Old Master field is the sale by the Ehrich- 
Newhouse Galletjes-@Gainsborough’s portrait 
of “Sir Henry Oxenden ‘AS a Boy” to a promi- 
nent Texas collector:~"Tt was painted between 
1766 and 1768 when the subject was ten or 
twelve years old, and is valued at $40,000. 

William Roberts, authority on English art 
and former art critic of the London Times, 
writes of this picture: “It is clearly painted 
in what may be described as Gainsborough’s 
Van Dyck manner, and it is not necessary to 
emphasize the influence which Van Dyck had 
over Gainsbérough. This portrait is painted 
with the sheen and brilliancy of the famous 
‘Blue Boy,’ and though it is earlier in point 
of date, it has the same Gainsborough blue 


as is in that picture. The Oxenden family por- 
traits, and among them this one, remained. to- 
gether until recent months, but are now being 
dispersed in all quarters of the globe.” 

Sir Henry Oxenden, 7th Baronet, was born 
in 1756, succeeded his father in 1803 and 
died on Sept. 22, 1823. Sir Henry and his 
wife brought into the world five daughters 
and seven sons, one of whom, the Rt. Rev. 
Ashton Oxenden, was Bishop of Montreal from 
1869 to 1878. Another was Canon of Canter- 
bury Cathedral. The Oxenden family, one 
of England’s oldest, has lived at Dene since 
the time of Edward III, but the title became 
extinct in 1924 on the death of the 10th 
Baronet, the grandson of the subject of this 
portrait. 








Mrs. Hale Has New York Show 

An exhibition of charcoal drawings by Lilian 
Westcott Hale, prominent Boston artist, is be- 
ing held at the Grand Central Art Galleries, 
New York, until Feb. 8. The exhibition, Mrs. 
Hale’s first in five years, includes characteristic 
New England scenes, primarily winter land- 
scapes as viewed through the windows of the 
artist’s studio. 


Nation Buys Wright Etchings 

The Library of Congress has purchased from 
the Kleemann Gallery, New York, seven etch- 
ings by R. Stephens Wright, American print- 
maker. The artist recently began a two-year 
tour in his car, with a trailer in which he is 
carrying his etching press and other equip- 
ment, through the United States and Mexico, 
and probably into South America. 


Wildenstein and Co., Inc. 


19 East 64th Street 


New York City 
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Until February 28 
Lithographs by OROZCO 


o 
BOYER GALLERIES, Inc. 
BROAD STREET STATION BUILDING 
1617 PENNSYLVANIA BOULEVARD, PHILADELPHIA 


20,000 


LANTERN SLIDES 


IN ART HISTORY AND 
ART APPRECIATION 





Separate lists for subjects in 
painting, sculpture, architecture, 
ceramics and many individual 
artists. 


HISTORY OF MODERN ART 


in ten sets of 100 slides each, 
for lecture courses in art his- 
tory and appreciation, selected 
by J. B. Neumann. 


Slides sold and rented in sets 
or individually, and made to 
order. Send for lists and prices. 


Beseler Lantern Slide Co. 
131 East 23rd Street, New York 


January 25 to 
February 11 


45th ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION 


National Association 


Women Painters & Sculptors 
FINE ARTS BUILDING 


215 West 57th Street, New York City 


BLACK AND WHITE SECTION 


at 
Argent Galleries || Feb. 3 to 15 
42 West S7th 


Tue Art Dicest presents without bias the 


art news and opinion of the world. 











New York Criticism 


[For a New York art critic to be quoted 
in Tue Art Dicest he has to say something 
constructive, destructive, interesting or inspira- 
tional. To exclude the perfunctory things the 
critic sometimes says, just to “represent” the 
artist or the gallery, is to do a kindness to 
critic, artist and gallery.] 


Carroll’s “‘Recognizable Style” 

Whatever else was said about John Carroll’s 
show at the Rehn Gallery, it caused Henry 
McBride of the Sun to bring out the point 
that Carroll has what seems to be the most 
dificult thing for contemporary Americans to 
acquire—a recognizable style. “All the figures 
of young women and heads of girls in this 
collection, although painted with authority 
and virtuosity, are similarly sepulchral,” writes 
Mr. McBride. “This puts the observer slightly 
ill at ease, though it may be something that 
the said observer may overcome after a time. 
Certainly Mr. Carroll seems to be making 
steady progress in rounding out his style and 
in discovering pictorial matter suited to his 
bent; and his courage in sticking to his bent, 
in spite of scanty public encouragement, can- 
not be sufficiently admired—and praised.” 

Malcolm Vaughn of the American discussed 
Carroll’s advancement within the past two 
years. “His drawing has become at once 
more forceful and more refined, and he has 
extended his palette until it is now capable 
of producing a whole range of subtle tones he 
formerly left out. But he still turns for sub- 
ject material to the sicklied dreams of his 
youth, lyrics so attenuate in pictorial matter 
as to make his compositions ofttimes awkward. 
Happily, a healthier emotional vigor begins 
td creep into his art, a vigor that bespeaks 
a richer and more vital plane of consciousness. 
Tt appears to indicate that a new and more 
valuable John Carroll is coming to life.” 

“Not one of our artists comes closer to 
being a total non-conformist,” Edward Alden 
Jewell said in the Times. 

* om * 
Peirce Cures Critics’ Jaundice 

Waldo Peirce, described as a “very vigorous” 
painter, seems to have made a most exciting 
affair of his Maine scenes and portraits at 
the Midtown Galleries. “With Peirce there 
can be no doubt at all that living and painting 
are one,” said Edward Alden Jewell in the 
Times. “A man could not paint with this 
thermal and infectious exuberance unless he 
were equally exuberant in everything he did. 
A kind of inspired impetuosity bounds out of 
these canvases and romps with you. It romps 
with all the world. It is as unreasoning as 
the elements themselves. It is as unpredict- 
able and lavish as the artist’s own splendid 
beard. . . . Peirce, it strikes me, has come a 
considerable way, on the technical side, since 
his last previous one-man show. Out of blithe 
formlessness, form has begun to emerge, as 
with a surer hand the artist makes commun- 
icable what pushes so insistently against the 
jealous gates of speech;. as with maturer aim 
imagination builds for itself an articulate 
style.” 

The artist’s urge to paint, asserted Carlyle 
Burrows in the Herald Tribune, “sweeps him 
through these canvases with a great gusto. 
Some are rather crude but they are never ex- 
actly dull. . . . The influence of Renoir is ap- 
parent but not too obvious, and it is an 
influence worth retaining. It is easy to see 
that Mr. Peirce loves painting—painting pure 
and simple.” 

One looks on these paintings,” remarked 
Emily Genauer in the World-Telegram, “foam- 


ing with joie de vivre, a healthy hedonism, 
a gusto akin to Renoir’s, a delight in life and 
its simplest pleasures, and one almost over- 
looks the fact that this fizzing is merely the 
head on the drink; that underneath is a 
sound substance compounded of technical abil- 
ity as great as the more obvious joy in life.” 
* © 


“IT Have Only Just Begun” 

Because of a prolonged illness, Georgia 
O’Keeffe has been able to produce relatively 
few works during the last few years. But 
apparently she is quite well again and work- 
ing doubly hard to make up for lost time, 
for her present show at An American Place, 
until Feb. 27, is composed of 17 new canvases, 
all painted in 1935. The amount of work, 
the quality and the new developments per- 
ceived bear out her own remark of: “I have 
only just begun!” 

While still retaining her familiar style, a 
new direction is revealed, as observed by Ed- 
ward Alden Jewell in the Times. The exhibi- 
tion to this critic “demonstrates not alone that 
this brilliant artist still commands in full 
measure her remarkable technical adroitness, 
but also that she has been creatively adventur- 
ing in new directions.” An example of this is 
brought out in the canvas “Ram’s Head, White 
Hollyhock, Hills,” which shows in retrospect 
of the artist’s whole career. O'Keeffe, points 
out Mr. Jewell, is known for her “magnified 
flowers, the O'Keeffe simplified landscape, the 
series of liberated rather than dissected skulls 
and bones found strewn upon our American 
deserts,” and this painting is a combination 
of all three forms of expression. 

Lewis Mumford of The New Yorker de- 
scribed her canvases as being “as simple as 
a polished pebble and as finely wrought, out 
to the very edges of the picture frame, as the 
most honest piece of Flemish craftsmanship. 
This new work glows with poetry and truth; 
and neither strain nor weariness nor despair 
is visible.” 

ck aE * 


Margaret Cooper’s Landscapes 

Margaret Cooper showed a number of her 
Connecticut and Nova Scotia landscapes and 
Florida beach scenes at the Argent Gallery. 
These canvases, while containing “conscien- 
tious, straightforward painting,” seemed to 
Howard Devree of the Times to be “very ob- 
jective.” Describing her chief interest as 
landscape, “particularly in its more cheerful 
aspects and associated with human _habita- 
tions,” Melville Upton of the Sun said: “Old 
Connecticut homesteads figure in nearly all 
her more successful canvases, if they do not 
furnish the motif outright. These she paints 
with the loving and pensive sympathy of long 
association.” About the Florida .scenes Mr. 
Upton decided that: “These, with their beach 
crowds, and front porch bathing suit gather- 
ings, and pelicans and peacocks and what not, 
verge on the illustrative, perhaps, but in their 
variety seem to open up new fields that the 
artist might cultivate with profit.” 

* * a 

Fire Leaps on New Hope’s Skyline 

Lloyd Ney, dn important character in the 
art colony of New Hope, Pa., whose career 
as artist, teacher, storekeeper, and, at present, 
watchman, has been both varied and interest- 
ing, displayed a group of his fiery water colors 
at the Guild Art Gallery. Calling him “one 
of the most vivid interpreters” it has been 
his lot to “encounter in many a moon,” 
Howard Devree of the Times discouraged all 
who were “faint hearted or color blind” from 
attending. “Street scenes, burning outhouses, 

{Continued on next pagel 
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Arthur Schwieder, a large display of whose 
murals and paintings will be held at the 
Montross Gallery, New York, from Feb. 3 to 
15, holds some interesting views on compo- 
sition and subject matter. He is concerned 
with movement and line and unusual devel- 
opments springing from close observation and 
study, as in the above portrait of “Bernice,” 
in which he has caught the character of his 
model with a movement of swirling lines. 
Bernice is the most active and talkative per- 
son the artist has ever met. She is every- 
where, speeding down the street with quick 
jerky steps, and she talks incessantly. But 
Schwieder has pinned her down with lines 
and stuck her on the canvas like a particular 
butterfly. By the snap in her eyes and the 
almost swinging movement of her foot, it may 
be seen that she can hardly wait until she 
gets down from the model’s stand and staris 
another tirade of speech. 

One large mural, “Dancing,” is done in 
“jazzy” tones of color—brass yellows, pinks 
and reds. It is a cross-section of New York’s 
night life. For his material Schwieder visiting 
most of the leading dine-and-dance places from 
the Rainbow Room down to the “dives.” 
Through it all he found out one thing—that 
the people who spend so much‘time and money 
trying to enjoy themselves are only bored and 
apathetic to the blaring music, the lights and 
the crowds. All this Schwieder has in his 
mural. There is pattern of zig-zagging bare 
arms across the canvas, above are cornets, 
flutes and fiddles, while empty white shirt 
fronts, red lamps and white table cloths com- 
plete the design. 

For his other mural, “America’s Second 
Breakfast,” Schwieder did some more inves- 
tigating and absorbing of the American scene. 
He traveled up and down Broadway, stopping 
in all of the soda fountains to observe young 
America e:.ing its second breakfast. This 
is done by punching the time clock and then 
sneaking off to really finish a hastily eaten 
first breakfast. Here the artist has made 


Originality of Method mane eeedor s Art 





“Bernice,” by Arthur Schwieder. 


some keen observations. The girls as they 
sit on the stools are very much “the grand 
lady” from the hips up and in their gestures 
try to suggest a high-bred mien, but from the 
hips down they forget, and in the draping 
of their legs around the stool, are very much 
themselves. He has also caught the debonair 
and flippant soda clerk. 

Besides the figure subjects and murals, there 
are a number of still lifes, a large canvas 
painted from the artist’s window and a room 
full of drawings. These drawings show how 
carefully Schwieder plans and works before 
executing the larger painting. After the first 
idea is conceived, he then develops a “textile 
design,” which is based on a repetition of 
motifs, similar to a theme in music. If he 
finds that he can get a certain reaction out 
of the composition in black and white, then 
he is sure of going ahead with a well designed 
and solidly constructed foundation. 








New York Criticism 
[Continued from preceding page] 

canal banks, appear in hues that casual visi- 
tors to New Hope will look for in vain,” said 
Mr. Devree, “but these papers are arresting, 
very modern and even at their most lurid are 
delightful, spontaneous, appealing. The artist 
may employ Prussian blue, crimson, green 
and yellow vividly and fluently, but he gets 
away with it breath-takingly.” 

Malcolm Vaughan of the American could 
think of no one to compare Ney with except 
Ryder, although Ryder was anything but a 
colorist. “The link between them is their 
mystical strength and a kind of sincerity that 
makes the artist dedicated to his task,” ex- 
plains Mr. Vaughan. “As in the case with 
Ryder, Ney’s works are rare phenomena in the 
annals of American painting. . . . His land- 
Scape art is the art of color expression. Yet 
in his pictures he manages also to give us 
more than coloring; he gives us moods cf 
mind states of being. It is this quality that 
will make them appealing to the general pub- 
lic who may perceive but dimly in them the 
imaginative depth which recommends them 
to art critics.” 

& * * 
Joe Jones Grows 

Joe Jones, whose press clippings following 
his debut at the A. C. A. Gallery last Spring 
carried him into a prominant position in. the 
art world, held his second show at the Walker 


Galleries. This time the critics were not so 
effusive but they did give some sound criti- 
cisms. “His work has grown bigger, broader 
and more simple,” pointed out Jerome Klein 
in the Post. “With large contrasts he has 
created very effective studies of the golden 
wheatfields harvested by sturdy farm hands. 
There is no doubt that Joe Jones has set out 
on the high road that can lead to most signif- 
icant achievement. If he is not deflected by 
the flush of first success, which offers the temp- 
tation to become on: more of those all too ‘ef- 
fective’ American painters, he will get there by 
the most unremitting devotion to what he sees, 
and what the natural dictates of his sympa- 
thies tell him ts took for.” 

Edward /!den Jewell of the Times felt that 
in this new material there were still “traits of 
immaturity—a leaning towards coarse brush- 
work, occasional evidence of insufficient 
thought for structural values or of haste in 
performance. But the wheat pictures, for the 
most part, are done with genuine feeling and 
not jnfrequently with sensitiveness.” It was 
evident to Malcolm Vaughan that Jones’ “fame 
outshines his ability.” “Make no mistake 
about it,” Mr. Vaughan wrote in the American. 
“Jones is a serious artist and has considerable 
talent. He paints well, as far as he goes. His 
wheat fields are commendably sober studies, 
evincing earnestness and a diligent skill... . 
But in the larger, the expressional import of 


[Continued on page 33] 
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text by an author who has known 
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mounted color plates reproduced 
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Wood, Hard-Bitten 


Grant Wood has returned home—to Iowa. 
He follows the trail blazed by Thomas Ben- 
ton who “went back” last spring to become 
director of painting classes at the Kansas 
City Art Institute. Only John Steuart Curry, 
of that “Midwestern Trinity,” which made 
famous the “American Scene” school of paint- 
ing by “returning to the soil,” remains in the 
East, as an instructor at the Art Students 
League of New York. Benton got tired of 
“talking too much;” Wood says the move- 
ment he helped start in 1926 needs “nothing 
so much as four-wheel brakes.” 

“The same artists who did fake Impression- 
ist pictures in Paris a few years ago,” Wood 
explained to a New York Herald Tribune re- 
porter, “are now busy with the American 
scene. God save it from them!” 

The creator of “American Gothic,” “Dinner 
for Threshers,” “Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion,” and other depictions of American life 
insists that the ideas behind his work need 
no publicity. They constitute a revolt against 
abstract painting, he says, and a belief that 
an artist should paint “out of the land and 
the people he knows best.” After working 
the better part of a year “vacation” from 
painting, Wood got into “rough shape” the 
book with which he hoped “to discourage imi- 
tators and sycophants,” who have been dazzled 
by the success of Benton, Curry and himself 
in regional painting. The book will be called 
“Return from Bohemia.” 

“After all,” Wood told the Herald Tribune, 
“I lived in Paris a couple of years myself and 
grew a very spectacular beard that didn’t 
match my face or my hair, and read Mencken 
and was convinced that the Middle West was 
inhibited and barren. But I came back be- 
cause I learned that French painting is very 
fine for the French people and not necessarily 
for us, and because I started out to analyze 
what it was I really knew. I found out. It’s 
Towa. 

“I found the answer when I joined a school 
of painters in Paris after the war who called 
themselves neo-meditationists. They believed 
an artist had to wait for inspiration, very 
quietly, and they did most of their waiting at 
the Dome or the Rotonde, with brandy. It 
was then that I realized that all the really 
good ideas I’d ever had came to me while I 
was milking a cow. So I went back to Iowa.” 
[Italics by P. B.] 

Since “Death on the Ridge Road,” Wood 
has not painted a picture. All his time, he 
says, has gone into his book and into plans 
for the ten-year project under which he and 
his students at the state university at Iowa 
City will decorate with true fresco a dramatic 
school that has just been built at the univer- 
sity. Wood says that he is not trying to 
teach any special style, nor even a technique 
of painting, but to help young artists paint 
things they know about in whatever way they 
see them. 

The artist admitted that upon his return 
home a lot of his time would go to answering 
letters from people who object to his paint- 
ings either because they are not “typical” of 
their subjects, or because they are not accu- 
rate. “The first objection,” he is quoted as 
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saying by the Herald Tribune, “I don’t even 
answer. It’s a tag line for Benton and me 
and all regional painters, but we don’t deserve 
it. I never try to paint ‘typical’ scenes or 
people, because if I did I would have to leave 
out all the interesting, individual details.” The 
second charge has been made against him al- 
most as frequently and sometimes, he says, 
with justice. 

The picture that caused the most indignant 
comment, “Daughters of the Revolution,” 
shows three elderly “ladies” of hard-bitten 
vintage, one holding a tea cup before a pic- 
ture of Washington crossing the Delaware. 
Wood believes that only the fact that he is 
a member of the American Legion and that 
his ancestors on both sides came to America 
in Colonial times has saved him from patriots 
who have threatened him with arrest. 

“Daughters of the Revolution” was _pur- 
chased by Edward G. Robinson, the actor, 
for his home in Hollywood. 





Mariette Lydis of Vienna 

Portraits, figure subjects and line drawings 
comprise the first New York exhibition of 
Mariette Lydis, noted Viennese painter, at the 
Marie Sterner Galleries until Feb. 8. Paint- 
ings and drawings by the artist are owned by 
the Uffizi Gallery in Florence, the Luxem- 
bourg, the British Museum and the museums 
of Amsterdam and Leipzig. Perhaps her most 
distinguished work lies in the original litho- 
graphs and other prints with which she has 
illustrated various books of the press run by 
her husband Count Govone in Paris. 

“She has real individuality of in style and 
invention,” writes A. M. Hind, keeper of 
prints and drawings at the British Museum, in 
the catalog, “a remarkable sense of com- 
position and colour, and an exquisite line. 
Among her peculiar virtues may be mentioned 
the power of portraying women and children, 
catching a likeness, and combining this with 
an inimitable sense of light as well as line.” 





Philadelphia Illustration Show 

The Fellowship of the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts will hold an exhibition 
of illustrations—originals and reproductions— 
by former Academy students at the institu- 
tion’s galleries, March 14 to April 12. Orig- 
inals in any medium, accompanied by the 
magazines or books in which they were re- 
produced, will be on view. Edward Shelton 
is chairman of the committee, which will act 
as a jury. Entry blanks must reach the Fel- 
lowship, Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, 
by Feb. 15. Work will be received at the 
Academy between Feb. 20 and 26. 





Zucker’s Rural Scene 


The Guild Art Gallery, New York, is dis- 
playing until Feb. 15 a group of recent paint- 
ings by Jacques Zucker. This self-taught 
artist, who has painted since childhood, con- 
centrates on the American rural scene. Last 
year he exhibited at the Ferargil Galleries 
and in the past few years has had his work 
shown at the Whitney Museum, the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago, the Worcester Museum, 
and the Marie Harriman Gallery. 
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Vlaminck 


An unusually fine display of oil and tempera 
paintings by Vlaminck, one-time member of 
the “Fauves” and active in the field of modern 
art for the last 30 years, is offered by the 
Lilienfeld Galleries in New York until Feb. 17. 
With the exception of a few flower studies, 
the show is devoted to Vlaminck’s compelling 
street scenes, in which he uses pigment with 
such strength and vigor that the canvases at- 
tain a ceytain physical character. It almost 
seems as if Vlaminck had taken the pigment 
into his hands and created forms. 

The artist is concerned with the harsh cold- 
ness of the stormy autumn and the cold blue 
light of deepening day. There is never. any 
sun in this land of Vlaminck’s. His streets 
are isolated, with perhaps only two people 
emerging from one of the doorways or making 
their way across the street. There is a stark- 
ness and a foreboding in these canvases re- 
lieved only by the smoke coming from a 
kitchen chimney. Vlaminck in his stormy 
paintings might even be called “the poet of 
bad weather.” 

“Viaminck is all emotion,” said Edward 
Alden Jewell in the New York Times. 





Aldrich Holds Show 


Variety of subject matter in-the exhibition 
of. paintings by M. Azzi Aldrich at the Mid- 
town Galleries, New York, until Feb. 10, adds 
interest to the merit of this painter. Aldrich 
has a firm hand and a manner of applying 
an impasto of pigment to give force and 
solidity. His work is marked by rich tones 
and definite virility. 

Aldrich was born in the United States and 
began his studies at the Art Students League. 
Most of his art training, however, was gained 
abroad, for he studied painting and sculpture 
at the Royal Academy of Art in Milan for 
four years, later continuing his studies in 
Rome and in Paris. After service in the 
American Army in France, he returned to 
the United States where he made his debut 
as a sculptor. His exhibition of paintings at 
the Midtown Galleries, two years ago, re- 
vealed Aldrich as a capable painter imbued 
with a sound sense of design, and a feeling 
for interesting color harmonies. 





Drawings by Dickinson 


A group of drawings of Provincetown scenes 
by Edwin W. Dickinson, whose canvas “The 
Fossil Hunters” created much comment a 
few years ago at the Carnegie International, 
when it was awarded a prize while it was 
hanging upside down, is being shown at the 
Georgette Passedoit Gallery, New York, until 
Feb. 18. Dickinson is one of Provincetown’s 
veteran artists having been associated with 
this art colony for. many years. 
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‘Nothing Weak’ in Annual Washington Show 


“There is nothing weak or drab or monotonous 
about the Society of Washington Artists’ 45th 
annual exhibition,” Leila Mechlin writes in 
the Washington Star. “Robustness” charac- 
terized much of the work on display by the 
members of the oldest professional art organ- 
ization in Washington and the guest exhibitors. 
Works in all media will be on view at the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art until Feb. 3. 

Four non-members of the society served 
on the jury of award: N. C. Wyeth, Jerry 
Farnsworth, Richard’ Lahey, Albert Laessle. 
Prizes were awarded, from more than a hun- 
dred entries, as follows: Bronze medal for 
figure painting or portrait, to Bjorn Egeli for 
portrait of Dr. Steineger; bronze medal for 
landscape to Robert Franklin Gates for “Mrs. 
Bowman’s Chickens:” honorable mention to 
Robert M. Rittase for “The Airplane Swing;” 
bronze medal for still life to Gladys Wilson 
McAdam for “Winter Bouquet;” honorable 
mention to Elizabeth Roberts for “Vegetables ;” 
bronze medal for sculpture to Anita Weschler 
for portrait head of James Houston Spencer; 
honorable mention to Florence Foss for “Play- 
ing Cats.” i 

Charles Bittinger, president of the society, 
is represented by a portrait of John Fox which 
Miss Mechlin commends as “strong and simple 
with the ultimate purpose of portraiture evi- 
dently kept in mind.” N. C. Wyeth’s “The 
Sounding Sea,” “more abstract than real,” 
and Hortense Ferne’s Mardi Gras scene are 
given places of honor. Notable works by 
other out-of-town artists are Josephine Pad- 
dock’s portrait of Anne Goldthwaite, a portrait 
of a little girl by Hattie Saussy and “Seed- 
pods and Dead Magnolia” by Ella Sophonisba 
Hergesheimer. 

Miss Mechlin found the still life group par- 
ticularly interesting. In addition to the prize- 
winning entries she cited “The Yellow Ele- 
phant” by Elizabeth Muhlhofer, “done with 
patient care but without meticulousness;” 
“Study in White,” white flowers against a 
white background, “exquisitely rendered” by 
Lilia Tuckerman; “Egyptian Lilies” by Hattie 
E. Burdette and “Guinea-Gold Marigolds” by 





“James Houston” Spencer,” by Anita 
Weschler. Sculpture Award. 


Mrs. Lona Miller Keplinger. “The Porch 
Table” by Lucia B. Hollerith is nominally a 
still life but in reality a study in light ren- 
dered in a technique which is the artist’s own 
adaptation of Impressionism. 

Landscapes show the greatest divergence in 
character and style, according to Miss Mechlin. 
“Fog Clouds on the Bay of Fundy” by S. 
Peter Wagner, “Sunlight” by Gladys Nelson 
Smith and “Overlooking the Valley” by A. J. 
Schram were deemed outstanding. The sculp- 
ture section is larger than usual, 10 artists 
being represented by 14 pieces. Eleanor Corby, 
Kathleen Wheeler, Elinor L. Ford, Margot 
Braxton, Marguerite de Veyher, Valerie H. 
Walter contribute works in various media. 








Art Auctions 


American and English 18th century furni- 
ture and decorations from the collection of 
the late Francis Hill Bigelow, and other 
sources will be sold at the American Art As- 
sociation-Anderson Galleries, Feb. 8, following 
exhibition from Feb. 1. Important early 
American and English silver belonging to Mrs. 
Martha D. Johnston, author of “Historic Sil- 
ver of the Colonies and Its Makers,” (1917) 
constitutes a significant group. Several pieces 
to be auctioned have been exhibited at mu- 
seums and have been reproduced in standard 
reference works. 

From the Bigelow furniture collection are 
a New England 18th century block front scru- 
toire of richly carved mahogany, a “butler’s” 
secretary of Hepplewhite design made of finely 
inlaid mahogany; a sideboard with graceful 
serpentine front and a tambour secretary, both 
of inlaid mahogany in the Hepplewhite style. 

Silver in the forthcoming sale includes tank- 
ards, coffee pots, porringers and mugs, largely 
of early New England provenance. By Peter 
Van Dyck (1648-1750) New York craftsman 
is a flat-topped tankard with engraved coat 
of arms, a distinguished example of early 
American silversmithing. Other works are by 
Paul Revere, Jeremiah Dummer, Samuel Ver- 
non and Benjamin Burt. 


Harriet Blackstone Exhibits 

Harriet Blackstone’s portraits and figure 
subjects at the Dudensing Galleries, New 
York, until Feb. 15, are characterized by a 
certain elusiveness and somber coloring. Her 
work is definitely expressionistic, resembling 
mostly the earlier school of American art 
when the Munich influence was felt in the 
work of William Chase and Frank Duveneck 
and their disciples. Although her style re- 
mains somewhat the same, the artist is ver- 
satile in matters of color. From dark tones 
of mysterious depth, her color will rise to 
dazzling white. 
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Metropolitan Buys Browne’s 


“Abandoned” 





“Abandoned,” by George Elmer Browne. 


From the first exhibition at the temporary 
galleries of the Municipal Ar: Committee. New 
York, the Metropolitan Museum of Art pur- 
chased George Elmer Browne’s “Abandoned,” 
reproduced herewith. Mrs. Henry Breckin- 
ridge, chairman of Mayor LaGuardia’s com- 
mittee, “was pleased,” the New York Herald 
Tribune reports, “that the museum had ac- 
corded official recognition to the galleries so 
soon.” 

Browne is a well-known figure in contem- 
porary art. A member of the National Acad- 
emy of Design, the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters and several other artists’ organi- 
zations, he received his early training at the 
Boston Museum of Art School and the Acad- 
emy Julien in Paris. He was cited by the 
French Government in 1925, and has won 
many honors in American exhibitions. 

Public response to the new galleries, Mrs. 
Breckenridge said was “quite extraordinary.” 
More than 3,000 visitors saw the initial exhibi- 
tion from Jan. 6 to Jan. 18. The largest at- 
tendance in a single day was 400. Numerous 
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inquiries concerning the project have been re- 
ceived from all parts of the United States. No 
commission is charged by the committee. 
Works are hung in the galleries in the order 
of application by groups who chose their own 
exhibits. 

Mrs. Breckinridge feels that the present 
method of selection of exhibits is satisfactory 
because the burden rests squarely on the ar- 
tists in response to whose demands the gal- 
leries have been established. “It is entirely 
up to the artists in New York,” she says, “to 
make the galleries a success. The Committee 
and the Mayor decided t#allow work to be 
hung without having to pass a jury because 
they felt there was a sufficiency of talent in 
New York to justify the galleries’ existence. It 
is up to the artists to produce work of a suffi- 
ciently high caliber to make the galleries in- 
teresting. Personally I think they will, but if 
they do not, it will show that the city doesn’t 
need the galleries. At»present we have more 
than 800 paintings ready to be hung when 
there is room.” 


“Other People, Other Places” 

Leaves from Carl Werntz’ sketch book re- 
cording racial types and strange events en- 
countered on a four-year world tour were 
exhibited at the American Museum of Natural 
History. Werntz, founder and president of 
the Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, presented 
522 sketches under the title “Other People, 
Other Places.” 

Penetrating regions seldom visited by artists, 
Werntz slowly gained the confidence of the 
natives and was able to bring back material 
of anthropological as well as artistic impor- 
tance. Racial types were of special interest 
to him and his portraits constituted an album 
of the race of man. Pure native types: of 
primitive races ranged from a former cannibal 
Maligan carver of New Ireland to Hasse of 
the Imperial Drums of Abyssinia, and from 
a painted Wamanyama dancer of Mombasa to 
a Balinese potter. 

While girdling the world Mr. and Mrs. 
Werntz made an extensive study of the art 
forms of various peoples and watched native 
artists at work. 


Mexico Welcomes 


Mexico, it was discovered by Paul Gill dur- 
ing an extended painting trip into that color- 
ful old civilization, has now become “an art- 
ist’s paradise,” since the present government 
has reversed the former attitude toward ten- 
dentious propaganda. A year ago all art work 
which might be construed as damaging to 
Mexican prestige was confiscated at the bor- 
ders. Nothing indicative of poverty or squalor 
was countenanced. Now, however, artists are 
free to depict any phase of Mexican life and 
its picturesque surroundings. 

Mr. Gill, who was accompanied by his wife, 
Sue Mae Gill, also a well-known artist, and 
their daughter, met everywhere with great 
kindness on the part of the officials and the 
Mexican people and was asked to bring back 
to the artists of America a special message that 
the Mexican Government has removed all re- 
strictions formerly placed on artists and 
photographers. 

The Gills received untoward codperation 
during their adventurous trip. In one in- 
stance while climbing to a plateau south of 
the town called by American tourists “Thomas 
and Charlie” (Tamazunchale) they struck a 
terrifying unfinished mountain roadway which 
slowed them down to two miles per hour. In 
difficult stretches the Indians stood at the side 
of the road and held the car from going over 
the precipice, or, when the grade was particu- 
larly steep, pulled the car over the trail with 
ropes. 

Interested particularly in native types, the 
Gills visited the towns less frequented by 
tourists. The people were very friendly and 
seemed to enjoy being painted. The Taxcos, 
they found, were a darker race than the na- 
tives of Acapulco on the Pacific Coast. The 
women smoked long black cigars while carry- 
ing huge burdens in baskets on their heads. 
The region abounded in colorful market places 
and picturesque out-door restaurants. 

Mr. Gill is a member of the illustration de- 
partment of the Moore Institute and School 
of Design for Women. 





“Salon des Refusées’”’ at Philadelphia 


Works rejected from the 13lst annual of 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
will be shown at the Modern Galleries, Phila- 
delphia, from Feb. 10 to 29, the second an- 
nual “Salon des Refusées.” One section of 
the counter-exhibition will comprise the 
“Salon des Independants,” requested by artists 
who do not submit works to the Academy 
annual. Artists wishing to participate may 
obtain information from Arthur W. Colen, 
1720 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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Above Sea Level 


Until March 8, the San Francisco Museum 
of Art is host to the 56th annual exhibition 
of the San Francisco Art Association, which 
includes oils, temperas, sculptures and mosaics 


by 118 artists. Junius Cravens, art critic of 
the San Francisco News found that a “stream- 
line survey of the show revealed a passing 
scene which is pretty consistently above what 
we might call sea level.” 

More rigorous selection was employed by the 
jury who limited the exhibits to 153 items, 
with the result that the collection is not as 
unwieldy as some of the former annuals. For 
pictorial work the jury of selection was com- 
posed of Roy Boynton (chairman), Matthew 
Barnes, Worth Ryder, Nils Gren and Harriet 
Whedon; the sculpture jurors were Sargent 
Johnson (chairman), Adaline Kent and Ben- 
jiamino Bufano. On the jury of awards were 
Maurice Sterne (chairman), Roy Boynton, and 
Sargent Johnson, with Lucien Labaudt as al- 
ternate. 

Awards made at the 56th annual were as 
follows: First Anne Bremer prize, $300, “Em- 
barcadero and Clay Street,” oil by John 
Howard; second prize, $200, “String Quar- 
tette,” tempera by David Park; museum pur- 
chase prize $300, “Young Woman,” stone 
sculpture by Helen Phillips; medal of first 
award for an oil, “Yellow Roses,” by William 
Gaw; honorable mention, oil, “Market” by 
Hugh Littlejohn; honorable mention, sculp- 
ture, “Head of Negro” by Carl Schmitz, New 
York. 

This year, Mr. Cravens says, the exhibition 
proves that “many of our artists who, of re- 
cent years have dallied with daisy-picking, 
as it were, along French, Mexican and other 
alluring bypaths, are beginning to swing back 
toward the main road of art which leads to a 
more sincere personal objective.” 

Aspects of “the American scene”, Mr. 
Cravens reports, are comparatively few. Roy 
Boynton and Helen Forbes find themes in 
mining activity. City views figure in exhibits 
by William Hesthal, Rinaldo Cuneo, John 
Howard, Frances Todhunter and numerous 
others. Genre canvases are shown by Jack 
Williamson, Phyllis de Lappe, Frances Lieber- 
man and Jane Berlandina. e 

Figure paintings which pleased Mr. Cravens 
included Dorothy Duncan’s “Player of Bach,” 
and Otis Oldfield’s “The Comb.” Adding 
weight to the modernist group are Charles 
Howard’s abstraction and Lucien Labaudt’s 
“Shampoo at Mess Beach,” while David Park 
is decorative in “String Quartette.” Among 
the interesting still lifes are studies by Wil- 
liam Gaw, Tom Lewis, Dorothy Duncan, 
Gertrude Sands and Rinaldo Cuneo. But few 
sculptures are exhibited this year. In this 
séction Mr. Cravens liked best Adeline Kent’s 
draped figure in cast cement and Sargent 
Johnson’s negro head. 





Frederick Gookin Dies 


Frederick William Gookin, curator of the 
famous Buckingham collection of Janapese 
prints at the Art Institute of - Chicago, died 
Jan. 18, at Winnetka, Ill., aged 82. He began 
collecting Japanese prints more than 50 years 
ago and was considered an_ international 
authority on the subject, although he followed 
banking as a profession. Mr. Gookin assisted 
Charles Buckingham, wealthy Chicago art pat- 
ron, in making selections for his collection of 
Japanese prints which ranks among the three or 
four finest in the world. He left them to the 
i Institute under the curatorship of Mr. Goo- 





John Young-Hunter, whose Western scenes, 
portraits and varied studies are being shown 
at the Wildenstein Galleries until Feb. 3, was 
avidly interested in the United States even as 
a lad. Born in Scotland but brought up in 
London, he received his artistic training at 
the Royal Academy school. Associations with 
Sargent and Abbey intensified his interest in 
this country, where he has now lived for 
twenty years. Young-Hunter’s canvases of the 
West are an objective jpresentation of the land 
which captivated his youthful imagination. 

Portraits are, perhaps, Young-Hunter’s best 
expression. Among his sitters have been such 
prominent persons as?Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, 
Dr. Albert Shaw, the late Louis Wiley, Mrs. 
Robert Paine Scripps, Mrs. Mabel Dodge 
Luhan and Mrs. JohChurchill. The artist 
displays his aptitude for striking likeness and 
glowing vitality. 

Another room contains what Young-Hunter 
terms “odds and ends”—informal studies 
which have caught his fancy, two panels based 
on the Cluny tapestries, picturesque glimpses 
of Mexican architecture and landscape. The 
artist has made numefOus excursions from his 
home in Taos. 

In the Western canvases Young-Hunter re- 
cords the clear atmosphere, the warm sunlight 
and the expansive horizons, changing his pa- 
lette with his subject matter. Studies of Crow 
Indians, Mexican market places, conceptions 
of pioneer life and even marines, are included 
in the exhibition. 

Malcolm Vaughan, art critic of the New 
York . American, commends Young-Hunter: 
“First, his portraits prove that the mantle of 
John Singer Sargent has fallen on Young- 
Hunter’s shoulders; second, his Western scenes 
of pioneer and Indian life stand out as the 
truest interpretations of Southwestern subjects 
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Young-Hunter Cited for His Versatile Brush 





“Mrs. 
John Young-Hunter. 


Andrew Carnegie,” by 


that have been painted since the death of 
Frederic Remington.” 

Nor is the diversity in the works on dis- 
play to be construed as “mere virtuosity”: 
“On the contrary, his variety is the measure 
of his strength. The fact that he has more 
than one string to his bow is but a con- 
firmation of the old aphorism that an able 
portrait painter can excel at any branch of 
painting.” 
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Among The Print Makers, Old and Modern 
50 Goya Drawings, Once Owned by His Son, Now in Metropolitan 


“And Still They Won't Go!” Etching by Goya. 


Around a nucelus of 50 newly acquired 
brush drawings by Goya, the Metropolitan 
Museum has built up a splendid exhibition 
of the paintings and prints by this great 
Spanish artist, which will remain on view 
until March 8. Only 42 of the drawings 


Sec ta Read oie 


“Self Portrait,” by Goya. Made in the 
Artist’s Early Fifties. 


from the remarkable ~ m once owned by 
the son of Goya and purchased through the 
Dick Fund are “hung” in the show. The other 
eight of the 50 were drawn on the backs 
of those on view. 

Eighteen paintings, including 14 portraits 
and two oil designs for the royal tapestry 
manufactory in Madrid, round out the dis- 
play. The Louvre has sent “The Woman With 
a Fan,” while the Metropolitan has added 
to the nine other loans eight of its own 
collection, among them the famous “Majas on 
a Balcony” and one of the several versions 
of Goya’s bull fights the museum owns. The 
importance of the display, however, lies in 
the fact that these newly purchased draw- 
ings have been in private hands until now 
and are virtually unknown. Only one of them, 
the self portrait, reproduced herewith, has 
been published, and the others have been 
seen only by the friends of the former owner, 
Mariano Fortuny, son of Fortuny, the painter 
and grandson of Frederico Mandrazo, who 
was director of the Prado during Goya’s life- 
time and is supposed to have gotten them from 
Goya himself or Goya’s son. 

The drawings are not limited to one definite 
period in the artist’s life but seem to cover 
the greater part of Goya’s career. They might 
even be called “life of the people,” for the 
basic character of these prints is the realistic 
approach with which Goya, like Forain and 
Daumier, pictured oppressed groups flinching 
under the arm of the “higher and mightier” 
ruling bodies. “The period in which he lived,” 
points out Anita Brenner in the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle, “was very much like our own, 


A 


“Foul Night.” Etching by Goya. 


a time of breakdown and conflict and change. 
His life spanned a political transformation 
of the Western world (the American and 
French revolutions, the Napoleonic conquests) 
that corresponds to Act I of the performance 


“Beggar Holding Stick in His Left Hand,” 
by Goya. 








in which we figure as Act II. The period 
stamped its character on the work of two 
great Frenchmen at least (David and Dela- 
croix) but it was Goya who recorded not only 
its image but also its meaning most sharply. 

“As socially sensitive artists irritable to the 
point of genius sometimes do in periods of 
oppression, Goya sees human beings mainly 
as grotesque and without dignity: the rich 
made monkeys and the poor intolerably always 
victims. They correspond to two emotions 
and two media which are nowadays also 
typical of many great artists, producing satire 
and tragedy out of exasperation and com- 
passion.” 

Goya first rose to success as a court painter, 
a portraitist of royalty and aristocracy, and 
a designer of tapestries. At the same time 
he was seeking to bring his art in touch 
with the lives of the great masses of Spanish 
people. But it was not until the horrors of 
the Napoleonic invasion that he fully realized 
this desire in his art. “He depicted Spain 
from court to pothouse,” says the preface 
of the catalog, “from church to bull ring. 
He decorated the bedroom of the crown 
prince, covered the walls of churches, and, 
shirking nothing, was the first and the last 
great painter of war. From dignity to bestial- 
ity, from sanity to madness, from proud con- 
fidence to abject fear, no human predicament 
was beyond his experience or escaped his por- 
trayal. Forging new and personal techniques 
to meet the exigencies of his ideas, he col- 
ored the vision of the succeeding century.” 

One test of a great artist is his capacity 
to appear forever new. Edward Alden Jewell 
of the New York Times feels that in this ex- 
hibition Goya, although long familiar, “ap- 
pears stirringly strange—a brilliant, passion- 
ate, keen-eyed and profound artist, with a 
tale to tell that is ever fresh in the telling. 
... Goya, like Shakespeare, changes and 
grows with the change and growth that make 
each one of us by no means what he was a 
decade ago, or even yesterday. Goya refuses 
to be left behind, among the ghostly shapes 
of our past that once set spark to the tinder 
and can do so no more. We are endlessly 
rediscovering this extraordinary Spaniard. He 
never becomes an old story. 

“Tt is the tremendous vitality of Goya’s art 
—its unequivocal and ruthless candor, its 
awful grimness and its exuberant push of 
mirth and fantastic imagining—that keeps his 
message cogent and will not let him die.” 


M. A. McDonaLp 
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“Plights of Stardom” Cynical Prize Winner 





“The Plights of Stardom,” by Don Freeman. 


A story-telling picture, “The Plights of Star- 
dom,” by Don Freeman, has been declared 
the winner of the Mary S. Collins prize in 
the Philadelphia Print Club’s eighth annual 
exhibition of lithography by American artists, 
on view until Feb. 8. “As distinct in its im- 
plications as a Hogarth social commentaray,” 
writes C. H. Bonte in the Philadelphia /n- 
quirer, this print is “a cynical, satirical, but 
withal good humored interpretation of studio 
life among the movie stars, with all the para- 
phernalia, human and mechanical, needed for 
the creation of an armorous talkie, set out 
in great detail.” The suffering of the beauti- 
ful movie prima donna under the stress and 
strain of “emoting” is amusingly set forth. 

Honorable mentions were voted to the much 
rewarded Robert Riggs for his Negro prize 
fighting episode, “In This Corner,” and to 
Edward A. Wilson for his landscape, “The 
Hogback Meeting House.” This latter print, 
writes Dorothy Grafly of the Record, “implies 
an intense loneliness, as if the spiritual, typ- 
ified by the gaunt frame church silhouetted 
against a lurid sky, were side-tracked up an 
unfrequented snow-churned road, while a 
smoother highway curves off to the right, cut- 
ting past black hummocked fields devoid of 
vegetation.” As in the past, the Print Club 


does not disclose the names of its jury. Miss 
Grafly suspects laymen. 
“American print makers,” she writes, “are 





discovering their own land, not with the eyes 
of Europeans, but with an emotional reaction 
derived from love of soil. Artificial studio- 
induced subject matter dwindles. There are 
few still-lifes. 

“Many interesting prints come from the 
West. Strongly patterned in angular play of 
light and shade is Kenneth M. Adams’ ‘Adobe 
Brick Maker.’ Conrad Buff, in color prints, 
deals with a more pastoral Indian life ranging 
from ‘Navajo Weaver,’ with foreground of play- 


299 


ful kid and papoose, to ‘Navajo Country’. 
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Cowles and Nordfeldt, a Contrast Exhibit 





* Convalescense.” A Study of B. J. O. Nordfeldt by Russell Cowles. 


One of the most popular exhibitions that 
the Denver Art Museum has held of late was 
a joint showing of 40 recent paintings by 
B. J. O. Nordfeldt and Russell Cowles. Of 
particular interest was the contrast of atti- 
tude and temperament between the two men 
—friends of long standing, both residents of 
Santa Fe and artists having many technical 
ideas in common. Comparing the two artists, 
Donald J. Bear, director of the museum, 
writes: “What we feel in Nordfeldt’s land- 
scapes, and in certain of his still lifes, is the 
dramatist in paint and the freedom of the 
individual and the romantic. Cowles on the 
other hand, is a classical painter whose work 
is strongly marked by his feeling for purity 
of form and the sheer sensuous quality of the 
color itself.” 

“Richly inventive,” continues Mr. Bear, 
“Nordfeldt devises his own problems and 
solves them, leaving the spectator to deduce 
the rules which came after the painting and 
not before. He uses tradition personally, vit- 
ally, intelligently, without the least self-con- 
sciousness. One glance at Nordfeldt’s work 
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reveals an extremely creative reading of the 
recent modern traditions which have so agi- 
tated the living artist and befuddled his audi- 
ence. What are Nordfeldt’s subjects in gen- 
eral? According to name and description, 
they are much the same as those used by 
thousands of artists today. Yet there is a 
quality, at times rugged, always individual, 
raw, with the rawness of growing things, in 
color, exciting, sour, acrid, ofttimes sweet in 
notation; all of them relative to the building 
of the passage.” 

Cowles, says Mr. Bear, is nearly opposite 
in the tempo of his art: “Cowles’ painting 
is pervaded with a classic quality, a pastoral 
lyricism. His color is, for the most part, 
blond and full and evenly sustained. His 
contrasts of light and dark, warm and cool, 
are generously balanced. In paint quality, 
Cowles is interested in the manipulation of 
pigment to effect texture and to gather at- 
mosphere. His approach is intellectual, but 
not without considerable feeling. Contrasting 
his superbly painted portrait of Nordfeldt with 
the semi-abstract still life in the show, we 
can understand Cowles being ‘interested in 
both abstract and representational painting, 
considering them as merely different ap- 
proaches to the same basic aesthetic problem 
—the rhythmic organization of space which I 
believe to be the core of the plastic arts’.” 





He Doesn’t Sign It That Way 

“Not the least of the delights of the ex- 
hibition of modern Mexican art at the Cali- 
fornia Palace of the Legion of Honor is the 
information in the catalogue that a certain 
international figure in art was baptized Diego 
Maria Concepcion Juan Nepomuceno Estanislo 
de la Rivera y Barrientos de Acosta y Rodri- 
guez.”—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Where to Show 


[Societies, museums and individuals are 
asked to co-operate in making this list and 
its data complete.] 


Birmingham, Ala. 

SOUTHERN PRINTMAKERS EXHIBITION, at 
Birmingham, Ala., March. Open to all. All 
graphic media. Fee, $2. Closing date for 
ecards, Feb. 1; for entries, Feb. 20. Awards. 
Address for information: Frank Hartley Ander- 
son, 2112 Eleventh Court, So., Birmingham, 


Ala. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

ANNUAL PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS EXHIBI- 
TION, Los Angeles Art Museum, March 5 to 
April 27. Open to American artists. Media: 
Oil, sculpture. No fee. Jury. Closing date 
for cards, Feb. 25; for entries, Feb. 26. Ad- 
dress for information: Miss Louise Upton, Los 
Angeles Museum, Exposition Park, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE PRINT MAE- 
ERS SOCIETY OF CALIFORNIA at the Los 
Angeles Museum, March. Open to all. All 
graphic media including color. No fees. Jury. 
Awards. Closing date for entry cards, Feb. 7. 
Address for information: Miss Louise Upton, 
Los Angeles Museum, Exposition Park, 
Angeles, Cal. 


TWELFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the Book- 
plate Association International at Los Angeles. 
Open to all. All media. Jury. Honorable 
mention. For information address: Mrs. Helen 
Wheeler Bassett, 739 N. Alexandria Ave., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


Hartford, Conn. 
TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL OF THE CONNECTI- 
CUT ACADEMY, at the Morgan Memorial Mu- 
seum, March. Open to all. Media: Oil, sculp- 
ture. Jury. Awards. Closing date for entries, 
Feb. 29. Address for information: Carl Ring- 
ius, Sec., Box 204, Hartford, Conn. 


New Haven, Conn. 
85th ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE NEW 
HAVEN PAINT AND CLAY CLUB at the Free 
Public Library, March 9-28. Open to all. 
Media: Oil, water color, sculpture, prints. 
Awards: Prizes and purchases. Exhibits re- 
ceived Feb. 24. Address for information: Miss 
Ray Weiss, Sec., 150 Bishop St., New Haven, 


Conn. 
Chicago, Ill. 

ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of the 
Chicago Society of Etchers at Roullier Gal- 
leries, Chicago, April. Open to members. 
Media: Etching, drypoint, engraving, aquatint, 
mezzotint. No fees. Awards. Address for 
information: Bertha E. Jacques, Secretary, 4316 
Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

18th ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE SWEDISH 
AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION at the Swedish 
Club of Chicago, March 21-9. Open to Swedish- 
American artists. All media. Jury. Awards. 
Closing date for cards, March 7; for entries, 
March 11. Address for information: Frederick 
Remahl, 3042 Sheffield Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


15th INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF WATER 
COLORS at the Art Institute, March 12-May 
10. Open to all. Media: water color, pastel, 
drawing, monotype, miniature. Jury. Awards: 
Watson F. Blair prizes of $600 and $400; 
William H. Tuthill prize of $100. Closing 
date for cards, Feb. 4, for exhibits Feb. 13. 
Address for information: Robert B. Harshe, 
Director, The Art Institute, Chicago, Ill. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 

INDIANA ARTISTS’ EXHIBITION at the John 
Herron Art Institute, March 1-29. Open to 
present and former residents of Indiana. All 
media. Closing date for cards, Feb. 17; for 
entries, Feb. 21. Address for information: 
Wilbur D. Peat, Director, John Herron Art 
Institute, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BROOKLYN SOCIETY OF MODERN ARTISTS 
AND GUESTS, at the Grant Studios, Feb. 24 
to March 10. Open to all. Media: Oil prefer- 
ably and sculpture. Fee, $1.25 per picture. 
Closing date, Feb. 19. Address for informa- 
tion: The Grant Studios, 110 Remsen S&t., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. 
111th ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE NA- 
TIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, March 18- 
April 10, at the. American Fine Arts Society. 
Open to living artists. Media: Oil, sculpture, 
prints, drawings. No fee. Jury. Numerous 
awards. Exhibits received March 2-3. Ad- 
dress for information: Charles C. Curran, cor- 
responding sec., 215 West 57th St., New York. 


50th ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK at Grand 
Central Palace, Feb. 10-19. Open to ail. 
Media: Arts pertaining to architecture. Ex- 
hibits received Feb. 3. Jury. Awards. Ad- 
dress for information: The Architectural League, 
115 E. 40th 8t., New York. 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE NEW YORK 
WATER COLOR CLUB, April. Open to all. 
Media: Water colors, pastels, drawings, prints. 


[Continued on page 25] 
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The News of Books on Art 





¥ Timothy Cole 


“Timothy Cole: Wood-Engraver,” written by 
his son and daughter-in-law, Alphaeus P. Cole 
and Margaret Ward Cole, is a tribute to a 
master craftsman, a record of the once all-im- 
portant art of commercial wood engraving, and 
a document of the philosophy of art held by 
the last generation. 

Timothy Cole brought the art of wood en- 
graving to its highest pinnacle only to find 
that advances made in the more expedient 
processes of photo engraving rendered his skill 
commercially impracticable. Nevertheless, 
Cole’s blocks, executed chiefly for the Century 
Magazine, exerted a wide influence on the 
public who became familiar with the great 
masterpieces of the past through his tran- 
scriptions. Cole’s admirable interpretations, 
his biographers say, are due to “his supreme 
power as a craftsman, and doubtless his joy 
in his work came from his admiration for the 
masters whose pictures he was reproducing.” 
(New York; The Pioneer Associates, 172 
pp-; 19 illustrations; $7.50). _ 

The wood engraver tells his own story of 
his early years, fraught with the hardships of 
a Dickensian hero. When Timothy was five 
years old, in 1857, the large family migrated 
from England, finding the hardships and vicis- 
situdes of life in the new country but little 
preferable to the old. The authors extend the 
story from the autobiographical first chapter, 
telling of the productive work which was made 
possible by Timothy Cole’s steady hand and 
accutate ‘eye, until within a short time before 
his death in 1931. He first distinguished him- 
self in calligraphy at grammar school and 
was later apprenticed to a Chicago engraver. 
The great fire precipitated the Cole’s return 
to New York where the young man became 
affiliated with the Century Company, who com- 
wissioned him to make engravings of popular 
paintings. 

Convinced of the desirability of engraving 
from the original work of art, instead of a 
photograph, Cole was able to persuade his 
employers to send him to Europe to make a 
series of reproductions of great masterpieces. 
So inventive a genius and capable a crafts- 
man as Cole could not long confine himself 
to the circumscribed technique of the then 
“old school” of engravers, and through con- 
stant experimentation he brought the art of 
wood engraving to a high perfection. The 
28 years of Cole’s residence abroad were re- 
plete with enthusiasm and alternate discour- 
agement because of the whims of his publish- 
ers; budgetary difficulties; the pleasures and 
problems of family life; glimpses of artists 
of the day, notably Pennell and Whistler; 
and accounts of his work in the various mu- 
scums of France, Italy, England and Spain. 

Through the pages of the biography, Timo- 
thy Cole stands out as a man of deep sin- 
cerity and wide intellectual and cultural in- 
terests, yet also the victim of his own idio- 
syncrasies. 

Timothy Cole considered his engravings 
“translations” of the old masters. Addressing 
the Academy of Arts and Letters in 1927 he 
said of the reproduetive engraver; “His is a 
creation within a creation in that he exhibits 
to us a work of art in a form different from 
the original itself, and the employment of a 
new material is a critical as well as a crea- 
tive element. His reproduction, clothed in a 








Richardson’s Style 


Concurrent with its present showing of the 
work of the noted 19th century American 
architect, H. H. Richardson, the Modern Mu- 
seum of Art makes its debut as a publisher 
of full-length volumes with a scholarly study 
of Richardson’s careet by Henry-Russell Hitch- 
cock, Jr. (“The Arehigecture of H. H. Richard- 
son and His Times”; New York: The Mu- 
seum of Modern ; 400 pp.; 145 illustra- 
tions; $6.00). Mr. Hitchcock’s book is not a 
biography (he recommends Mrs. Van Rensse- 
laer’s very highly), bat is, rather, a “study 
of Richardson’s architecture in the light of 
the setting in which he worked”. The study 
is necessarily analytic and factual and one 
that certainly requingd an author of scholarly 
stature. 

Richardson lived from 1838 to 1886. He 
was one of the earliest Americans to study at 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts.. Unlike Louis Sullivan 
of the following generation, Richardson had 
no quarrel with Beaux-Arts; he accepted its 
training. On his return to America, Richard- 
son gradually developed a personal style that 
brought him innumerable commissions for the 
rest of his life. In later years he apprenticed 
both McKim and Stanford White, who, as the 
firm of McKim, Mead & White, swung Ameri- 
can architecture away from Richardson’s style 
into the Roman Revival. 

Richardson’s personal style resembles Ro- 
manesque architecture. To prove that it is 
not an eclectic reconstruction of Romanesque, 
Mr. Hitchcock presents conclusive data, 
though he cites each instance where the archi- 
tect had consciously borrowed from some old- 
world monument. Richardson was a romantic 
individualist and the style he developed died 
with him. He had slight interest in the new 
materials that were coming to the fore and 
which were taking on architectural signifi- 
cance. 

His idiom was masonry. Sever Hall in 
Harvard Yard, Trinity Church in Boston, the 
county buildings and jail in Pittsburgh, the 
many other Richardson buildings are all heavy, 
usually rusticated, glyptic piles. They rarely 
express plan or function and have no struc- 
tural interest. None of the problems that 
beset the modern architect had to be faced 
by Richardson: problems of height, economy, 
steel and concrete and the social consequences 
of mixing all four together for a commercial 
purpose. Yet Richardson is considered “thc 
greatest architect in nineteenth century Ameri- 
ca.” 

The answer, as Mr. Hitchcock shows, is 
that Richardson was a sound architect. He 
thought out each building as a play of solids 
and voids, something to be seen in everyday 
perspective. He sculptured in abstract masses 
with a sure feeling for the design as a whole. 
His detail and minor stylistic borrowings were 
generally historical, it is true, but always gov- 
erned by that certain personal, Richards::ian 
canon of design that this volume has :::ost 
successfully investigated. 





new garment, is thus a translation or a varia- 
tion, another work of art—inspired, it is true, 
by the first, as this first may have been by 
nature. To translate then, to translate with 
skill, is to create a new work of art, and a 
fine translation is. as original as an original 
work of art.” 
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Where to Show 


{Continued from page 24] 





Fee. paintings, $1.00; prints, 50c.. Address 
for information: Harry de Maine, Sec., 428 
Lafayette St., New York. 
Cincinnati, O. 

48rd ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN 
ART of the Cincinnati Museum Association 
at the Cincinnati Art Museum, April 15 to 
May 10. Open to all. Media: Oil, water 
eolor, sculpture. No fee. Jury. Closing date 
for cards, March 9; for entries, March 30. 


Address for information, Walter H. Siple, Di- 
rector, Cincinnati Art Museum, Cincinnati, O. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


138tk ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN 
ETCHING at the Print Club, May 4-June 30. 
Open to all. Medium, etching. Jury. Fee 
50c for two prints. Awards: Charies M. Lea 
prize of $100 for best print. Closing date. 
April 24. ‘Address for information: The Print 
Club, 1614 Latimer St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

TENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN 
BLOCK PRINTS at The Print Club of Phila- 
delphia, March 2-21. Open to all. Jury. 
Awards: Mildred Boericke prize of $75. Fee: 
50c for two prints. Closing date, Feb. 21. 
Address for information: The Print Club, 1614 
Latimer St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Houston, Tex. 
SIXTEENTH ANNUAL OF THE SOUTHERN 
STATES ART LEAGUE at the Museum of Fine 


Arts, April 3-30. Open to members. All 
media. Jury. Awards. Last date for ex- 
hibits: March 13. Address for information: 


Ethel Hutson, Sec., 7321 Panola St., New Or- 
leans, La. 


Springville, Utah 
SPRINGVILLE NATIONAL ART EXHIBIT of 
the Springville, Utah, High School. Open to 
all. Media: Oil.. No fee. No jury. Closing 
date, March 15. Award: $500 purchase prize. 
Address for information: J. F. Wingate, Sprine- 
ville, Utah. 


Seattle, Wash. 

NORTHWEST PRINTMAKERS’ EIGHTH AN- 
NUAL EXHIBIT OF AMERICAN AND FOR- 
EIGN’ PRINTS at the Seattle Art Museur 
March 11 to April 4. Open to all. Fee: $1.0v. 
All graphic media. Awards: Prizes and pur- 
chases. Jury. Last date for entries, March 4. 
Address for information: Miss Ruth Penning- 
ton, Sec.. Northwest Printmakers, Art Dept., 
Univ. of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 

ANNUAL EXRIBITION OF WISCONSIN PAINT- 
ERS AND SCULPTORS at the Art Institute, 
April. Open to Wisconsin artists. All media. 
Jury. Awards. Address for information: Mil- 
waukee Art Institute, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Classified Advertisements 

The rate for Classified Advertising is 
10c per word, per insertion; minimum 
charge $1.50. Terms: cash with order. 
Each word, initial and whole number is 
counted as one word. Address: THE ART 
Dicest, 116 East 59th Street, New York. 





PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood, 30” x 40”, 

3” wide, $1.95. Many patterns. Ask for free 
samples. Frames sent anywhere. We include 
pamphlet of instructions for doing your own fin- 
tshing, with special low price list for materials 
used. Braxton Art Company, 353 E. 58, New York. 





ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Orders filled 
promptly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Com- 
pany, 5 Union Square, New. York City. 





DUCK CANVAS, excellently prepared. 46” x 

6 yards, $5.00. Postage prepaid. Sample 
upon request. Payment with order. Artists’ 
supply price list sent free. New York Central 


Suoply Company, 64 Third Avenue, New 
ork. 





“RUBENS” ARTISTS’ BRUSHES :—Su- 

preme in quality. Universally used by re- 
nowned artists. Sold by all dealers. (See 
adv. page 32). 





CLAY, PLASTICUM, PLASTALENA. Sculp- 
tors, Schools supplied since 1867. Stewart 
Clay Co., 629 East 16th Street, New York. 


ECONOMICAL AND PRACTICAL, “First 
Steps in Pictorial Composition.” $1.75 at 
all leading art and book stores. Pitman. 


RESOURCEFUL YOUNG WOMAN with edu- 


cation and interest in art and literature, 
desires position in gallery, as _ research 
worker, or along creative lines. .Box 104A, 


The Art Digest. 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education 


Out of Tune? 


[Charles T. Coiner, art director of one of 
the country’s largest advertising agencies and 
the designer of the “Blue Eagle” for the NRA, 
writing in a recent issue of Scribner's, indicts 
American art schools for being “two or three 
+Aundred years out of date” and for not giv- 
ing the students the practical applied art 
training necessary for them to play their role 
in the “Machine Age” that is supposed to be 
America today. He feels that only when “art 
schools abandon art for art’s sake” will artists 
join “the war on ugliness”—in other words, 
amore “applied art” in the schools and less 
“fine art.) 


By CHARLES T. COINER 


The fault is with the schools and not with 
the artist. You can’t help it if you’re an 
artist. Some one told me the other day that 
an artist is the result of a particular distribu- 
tion of genes in the human system. This 
may or may not be true, but I do know that 
if you are an artist you aren’t good for much 
else. Nothing is more tragic than an artist 
trying to fit himself into the industrial world 
—or a business man trying to be an artist. 

Yet there is certainly a place for the artist 
in our modern world, if only the art schools 
would make an effort to fit him for it. What 
as wrong with them? For one thing, they are 
two or three hundred years out of date. 

The art of any age should reflect that age. 
in primitive times, the artist was a useful 
man and won respect and position by his 
delineation of a successful hunt, or by the 
fashioning of a dart. 

Our artists today should not be wasting 
their time painting the industrial scene. They 
should be playing a part in the industrial 
scene. If the artists of the past had with- 
drawn from the dominating interest of their 
times, had secluded themselves in the country 
in “art colonies,” and painted potted geran- 
iums and landscapes, our trips to Europe, 
Asia, and Africa would not be the spiritual 
adventures they are, even supposing that the 
rulers of those ancient civilizations had organ- 
ized CWA’s to keep their artists from starving. 

Any one who has ever worked on relief 
projects knows the futility of the artist’s posi- 
tion in our modern world. Recently a large 
and worthy club in our city made a sincere 
attempt to do something to help our distressed 
painters. One method discussed was to hold 
a municipal exhibition, but after investigating 
the practical results of similar projects in 
other cities, the idea was abandoned. We 
found that the public had little or no interest 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 
DIRECTORS 


can-add to the success of their 
schools by beginning now, to in- 
form the prospective art student. 


For advertising rétes and particulars 
address: 


THE ART DIGEST 


[Tue Art Scnoer Directory] 


in such salons, that the,few sales made were 
made to museums, and* that many of those 
sales were arranged before the exhibition 
opened, with the idea of publicizing them 
and increasing a mythical public anxiety to 
buy. These sales were made by the better- 
known artists. The little-known beginner— 
in dire circumstances—was not benefited. The 
only useful result would have been to furnish 
work to the laborers who would not have 
hung the pictures, and the draymen who would 
have hauled the canvases from the artists’ 
studios to the gallery and from the gallery 
back to the studios. 

The only way to help an artist is to buy 
his work. But no one wants it. Why? It 
is customary to answer this query with a 
denunciation of the crass ignorance of the 
public and its callousness in allowing the art- 
ist to starve. We shotild content ourselves 
wtih recognizing the fact that people seem 
to have no appreciation whatever of the form 
of art offered them in galleries—at gallery 
prices. 

What then? Should the artist be abolished, 
on the ground that there is no place for him 
in our scheme of things? Not at all. There 
are other artists living among us for whom 
no benefits need be held, no relief funds ap- 
propriated. They are busy executing indus- 
trial commissions. . . . 

The Machine Age has the name of being 
an ugly age, but our manufacturers are not 
entirely to blame. . . . How long will it be 
before our artists come down out of their 
north-lighted attics and start contributing to 
the life of the community? There is a great 
need for them, and the rewards are great. 
But first we must have schools—art ‘schools 
that will teach us how to do the thing that 


THE BROWNE ART CLASS 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


Instructor 


GEORGE ELMER BROWNE, N.A. 


FIGURE, 


LANDSCAPE, 


MARINE, PORTRAIT, 


PICTORIAL COMPOSITION, OIL, WATER COLOR TECHNIQUE 
Credits given for salary increment purposes. 
JULY 6 to SEPTEMBER 5, 1936 
RATES BY THE WEEK, MONTH AND SEASON 
Write for Circular A 


BROWNE ART CLASS .... 


Box 82 .. 


our country needs. Beside the department of 
plastic painting and drawing, there should be 
another teaching the latest developments in 
photography. The school should have a mod- 
ern type shop with all the newer faces where 
type design could be taught, as well as com- 
posing, layout of pages, and history of type. 

Our schools should teach advertising illus- 
tration. . . . Our schools should teach design 
in industry. . . . The class in package design 
should include not only the study of color 
harmony, visibility, and display, but the tech- 
nic of production as well. . . . 

Consciously and unconsciously, the Ameri- 
can people is waging a war on ugliness. In- 
dustry has found this out and has turned to 
the artist, who draws fastidiously away, un- 
willing to “prostitute his art.” 

The art schools are responsible. Day after 
day, they drilled their students in the silly 
lesson: “Don’t be commercial—don’t prosti- 
tute your art.” This is nothing but mis- 
chievous nonsense. If the industrial designer 
is prostituting his art, then so was the cave 
man who made the records of hunting, the 
Egyptian who adapted himself to the decora- 
tive needs of his time, the Pompeiian who 
fashioned exquisite and useful objects in 
metal and clay, the Italians who were com- 
missioned by royal families to cover cathedral 
walls with fresco (true modern architecture 
leaves no wall space for mural painting, in- 
cidentally), and to narrow the comparison to 
one man, so must Michelangelo have prosti- 
tuted his art when he designed the uniforms 
of the Swiss Guards, frescoed the vault of the 
Sistine Chapel, and executed the tombs of 
the Medici. 


* * * 


Goodyear’s Answer 
[William Goodyear, supervisor, and director 
of advertising contacts, or the School of Fine 
and Applied Arts at Pratt Institute, presents 
the rebuttal of the progressive schools to Mr. 
Coiner’s charges, which he terms “typical of 
the majority of professionals who judge all 
art schools by their own meagre contacts.” 
Mr. Goodyear’s answer is printed in fairness 
to the thousands of earnest art students, sacri- 
ficing parents, industry, and lastly the interests 
of the progressive, sincere art schools of 

America.] 
By WILLIAM GOODYEAR 


The most difficult task of the progressive 
art school of today is in educating a generation 
of adults who judge all schools by their own 
unfortunate experiences a decade or two ago, 
or perhaps more recently by contacts with 
slipshod, antiquated art schools. The average 
established art director has succeeded in spite 
of the “lady art teacher” who taught geranium 
painting, perspective and poster design in that 
school of his more youthful days. He has 
lived to learn the folly of it all, and so have 
the executives and administrators of the pro- 
gressive art schools which are serving industry 
and commerce in 1936. 

In fairness to the hundreds of earnest young 


ROMANOVSKY 


PAINTING CLASS 


Portrait, Figure and Still Life 
Stedle 605, The Lincoln Areade, 1947 Breadway, 
between 65 and 66 Street, New York City 
Meurs 9:30 A.M. te12:30 P.M. daily except Sat. & Sen. 
Telephone Riverside 9-3567 
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men and women who are studying in the 
forward-looking art schools of our country, 
let me draw a brief picture of what actually 
constitutes such a school. Because it is an 
endowed institution, not operated for gain, I 
take the liberty of using the School of Fine 
and Applied Arts at Pratt Institute as an 
example. 

The art school of Pratt Institute is directed 
by a man whose career has included the prac- 
tical, professional arts as well as education. 
He is a licensed aviation pilot, with the alert- 
ness and modern viewpoint gained by this 
avocation. The faculty and staff is composed 
of seventy men and women, the majority of 
whom are engaged in a major part of their 
time in the advertising, industrial, architec- 
tural and allied profesional fields. They are 
leaders in their professions. 

A brief statement of the courses and what 
they stand for will be a revelation to the 
thousands of adults who do not know the art 
school of today. 

The course in Industrial Design is under 
the supervision of a man recently head of 
that department for the Westinghouse Com- 
pany. It deals with all phases of art in in- 
dustry from the smallest household gadget to 
the interior and accessories of the modern air 
liner. 

The course in architecture has no longer 
as its objective the Prix de Rome. It deals 
with the modern steel building and the motor- 
ized home. Among its teachers are men who 
are responsible for millions of dollars worth 
of building projects each year. 

Interior decoration no longer fritters time 
away on the appearance of the cozy corner 
or the den. Among the instructors are men 
and women who are designing the reception 
rooms of trans-Atlantic steamship companies, 
hotels and clubs. The students know the ma- 
terials appropriate for the interior of a new 
air liner, and furthermore, they know how to 
use them. Frequently they design the model 
rooms which set the pace in the large de- 
partment stores. 

There are still the life, water color and 
perspective classes of days gone by, but simi- 
lar only in name. Pause for a moment at 
the classroom door. Today’s objectives re- 
place on the “model stands” the Florentine 
textiles, the vase of roses or pot of geraniums 
with colorful, appetizing salads in the newest 
glassware against a modern table spread. The 
students know it takes the same skill to paint 
a lemon-meringue pie for a magazine adver- 
tisement as a bunch of pansies for the wall 
of a living room. Perspective is no longer 
the drawing of dry cubes, spheres and flower 
pots. Today the models are machines and 
structural steel in action and use. The life 
class is no longer the tedious, stultifying draw- 
ing of the nude figure. It has the definite 
purpose of supplying information for the 


fashion figure, illustration and advertising 
drawing. 


THE 8ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 
Washington University 

Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 
Commercial Design. History of 
Art, Composition, Perspective, 
Costume, Leather, Metal, Pottery, 
China and other arts. Second Term 
Begins Feb. 4. For catalogue write 
Room 110, Washington University, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Levinson, Colorist 


“The Artist’s Father,” by A. F. Levinson. 


Paintings, gouaches and drawings make up 
the exhibition of A. F. Levinson, a frequent 
exhibitor in New York, who is holding his 
annual show at the Dorothy Paris Gallery 
until Feb. 15. Levinson was one of the early 
group of artists who. discovered a wealth of 
material in Rockport, Mass. Since those days 
Rockport has developed into a well known 
art colony. Levinson, however, has not tired 
of the natural beauties surrounding this little 
fishing village, even though the famous Bear- 
skin Neck now resembles a street in Green- 
wich Village. Each summer he conducts his 
group of classes in Rockport and in the winter 
holds classes in his, New York school at 96 
Fifth Avenue. 

Levinson has reached a new maturity in style 
and workmanship. Essentially he is a color- 
ist and color to him is the basis of structure. 
Through it forms appear and are tangible. 
Color is not superimposed upon design, space 
or form. It constitutes a direct contribution 
to his effective organization of those elements. 
As may be noted in his figure subjects, his 
water front scenes and the landscapes painted 
on the wilderness sections of Cape Ann, he 
allows no detail to distract him. 


Cornwell’s Boston Lectures 
Dean Cornwell, painter and illustrator, is 
serving as advisor and critic in the department 
of illustration of the Vesper George School 
or Art, Boston, where he has begun a Spring 
series of lectures and criticisms. Public lec- 
tures by Mr. Cornwell are planned. 


“War and Fascism” 


At the first American Artists’ Congress, to 
be held in Town Hall, New York, Feb. 14, 
Stuart Davis will deliver the keynote speech 
outlining the background of events which 
brought about the desirability of the conclave, 
whose basic program is opposition to war 
and facism. 

Lewis Mumford will preside at the opening: 
session, when speeches will be made by Rock- 
well Kent on “What Is Worth Fighting For?” ; 
by Paul Manship on “Why Well-Established 
Artists Should Oppose Fascism and War”; by 
Joe Jones on “Repression of Art in America”; 
by Aaron Douglas on “The Negro in American 
Culture”; by Margaret Bourke-White on “The- 
Position of Artists in the U. S. S. R.”; and 
by Peter Blume on “The Artist Must Choose.” 

Other speakers invited to give their views 
include George Biddle, Norman Bel-Geddes.- 
and Heywood Broun. Tickets may be obtained 
through the A. C. A. Gallery, and at other 


galleries and art schools. 


Teaching Art Teachers. 

For the tenth successive summer the art 
department of the Pennsylvania State College- 
Summer Session will be under the direction 
of Leon L. Winslow. Listed among the in-- 
structors will be found many names already 
familiar to those engaged in art teaching. 
Besides Mr. Winslow, the faculty will consist 
of Walter H. Klar, C. Valentine Kirby, Hobson 
Pittman, Lee Townsend, Ivan Rigby, Margie 
Coleman Harris, Harold E. Dickson, Andrew 
W. Case and Mildred E. Cox. 

The widespread need for better trained 
teachers and art supervisors will be met at 
Pennsylvania State College in 1936 by a num- 
ber of undergraduate and graduate courses. 
These courses include freehand drawing and 
design, the organization of teaching material,. 
painting in oil and water color, crafts, the 
history of art, sketching from the human 
figure, industrial art, modeling, commercial art. 


Clay Club Retrospective 


Until Feb. 15 the Clay Club, 4 West Eighth: 
St., New York, is holding a retrospective ex-- 
hibition of member’s work. Forty-eight sculp- 
tures represent important pieces by 21 
members, ranging from conservative to ab-- 
stract conceptions in all media. 

Charlotte Saphiro’s--large abstract study,. 
“Three Women,” Frank Eliscu’s “Reclining 
Nude,” George Cerny’s “Dawn,” a two-figured 
composition by Saul Swarz, and Dorothea: 
Denslow’s “Seated Dancer” are among the- 
pieces on view. 


THE HANS HOFMANN SCHOOL 
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MOORE INSTITUTE 
of ART, SCIENCE and INDUSTRY 


Philadelphia School 
of Design for Women 


Broad and Master Streets 


91st Year of the Century Decade 


Practical Courses in all branches of 
Design, Fine and Applied Art. 


EDUCATIONAL 
COMMERCIAL 
INDUSTRIAL 


Special attention to up-to-date technique 
in the art of Interior Decoration, Textiles, 
Wallpaper, Costuming and _ Fashions 
under the instruction of distinguished ex- 
perts. Hlustration and Advertising. 
Rhythmic Dancing. 


Students fitted for professional and 
practical careers outside the home or 
through the home. 


Teacher Training Course with Bachelor 
of Fine Arts Degree. 


Second Term Begins 
February 3 


Early registration advised. 


Catalogue on request. 


Residence houses. Phone STEvenson 7033 


FASHION ACADEMY 


SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 
CostumeDesign ¢ Styling ¢ Fashion 
Art for Trade, Screen and Stage 
Styling, fashion forecasting, textile design, 
color psychology, fashion illustration. 
. . - Specialized training under .. . 
EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN America’s 
Foremost Instructor of Fashion Art. Fashion Academy 
stands supreme as the school chosen by the world’s 
most successful Designers & Stylists for their training. 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK ©. Request Book 11 


GEORGE GROSZ 
ART SCHOOL 


IN DRAWING, PAINTING IN OIL AND 
WATER COLOR, ILLUSTRATION AND COMPOSITION. 


- - Registration now going on - - 
Room 2202, 745 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
PLaza 3-7242 






















THE ART INSTITUTE of CHICAGO 
= FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART — 


Drawing, Painting, I|lustration, Sculpture, 
Industrial, Advertising, & Interior Design 


== COURSES FOR TEACHERS = 


Folders illustrating each Department on request. 
Address Dept. AA. The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, III. 


NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE — DRAWING — PAINTING 
MEDALLIC ART — CONSTRUCTIVE ANATOMY 
MODELLING OF ANIMALS 
Individual instruction day and evening. 
Catalog on request. 


22 East 60th Street, New York City 





MIAMI ART INSTITUTE 


J. BORDEN NEWMAN, DIRECTOR 
FINE & Individual Instruction. 
APPLIED Ovtstanding Faculty. 
ART, ALL Professional Standards. 


for information, address: 
PHASES se. &. 8. Hardin, 39 SE. 6 St., Miami, Fla. 


A Mayor’s Portrait 





“Mayor LaGuardia,” by A. Z. Kruse. 


A life-size portrait of Mayor LaGuardia of 
New York City, painted in tempera and oil 
by A. Z. Kruse, has been presented to the 
Mayor by A. I. Hirschmann, vice-president of 
Saks Fifth Avenue and head of the New York 
City Music Project, as a testimonial to La- 
Guardia’s musicianship. The idea for the 
painting was conceived by Mr. Kruse last 
summer, when the Mayor conducted the Gold- 
man band in Central Park. Often mentioned 
as possible presidential timber in progressive 
ranks, Mayor LaGuardia has probably done 
more for the arts than any other of New York 
City’s chief executives. It was because of 
this deep and sincere interest in all the arts 
that Mr. Hirschmann first became an ardent 
admirer of the Mayor. ~ 

A book soon to be published on the similar- 
ity of the poetry of Alfred Kreymborg to the 
work of A. Z. Kruse, written by Stanley Burn- 
shaw, carries this foreword by John Sloan: 
“The work of A. Z. Kruse has power, sincerity, 
understanding and often humor. It is created 
out of deep, sympathetic observation of life— 
an almost monumental result is obtained by 
omission of unessentials. His people are real 
but not realistic. His technique is original, 
and results from the steady pursuit of his 
own creative purpose. . .. The nervous, hectic, 
restless aspect of modern life is outside 
Kruse’s creative consciousness. He works un- 
der the direction of a mind which quiets by 
comprehension.” 


Vaan, Relais oh nein 
GranpdCentraLScuooi/Art 


Individual talent developed by successful mod- 
ern artists. Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, [I- 
lustration, Advertising, General Design, Cos- 
tume Design, and Interior Decoration. 
Day and Evening Classes - - - - Catalogue 


7021 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


Academy of Art 





Wilmington 


Olid Lea Mill, Wilmington, Delaware 
Now in Session 


All Branches Fine & Applied Arts 
FACULTY OF TWELVE -:- Catalog on Application 


Marie Fraser, Secretary 














INTERIOR DECORATION 


Three year course with 
certificate for professional 
workers. Supervised practice. 
Short courses for those 
desiring cultural work. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
NANTUCKET ¢ MASS. 
apply for booklets 
LUCY D. TAYLOR STUDIO 
of INTERIOR DECORATION 
1 West 64th. Street, New York City 








The A. K. Cross Art Schools Inc. For 


VISION TRAINING 


Many years in Columbia University and The Art Museum 
and State Art Schools of Boston have perfected a method 
that aids students to see mistakes with their own eyes and 
discard copies, measures, and theories until vital and 
original technique in oi] and water color turn failure into 
success for artists and art school 


—_ Fer home or personal instruction address: — 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA, Winters 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE, Summers 
















IABOIAMAPOLIS + IABIAna 


PAINTING SCULPTURE 
COMMERCIAL += + AAT 
Allustrated catalo 





on teguest 


e WAYMAN ADAMS e 


Winter Portrait Class 
Taxco, Mexico 
Second Season 
January, February, March 
Address Secretary: Elizabethtown, N. Y. 


YLAND 
NSTITUTE 


| 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1936 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 























| WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 


24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 


SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


DRAWING ¢ PAINTING * SCULPTURE 
METAL WORK ¢* APPLIED DESIGN 
Staff: A. Iacovleff, Director of Drawing ¢€ 
Painting; F. Allen, Sculpture; W. Huchthausen, 
Design; J. Sharrock, Jewelry € Metalwork. 
235 Fenway, ‘Boston, Massachusetts 








TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 Broadway (near 52d St.) New York 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
New Spring Term starting in February 
Costume Illustration and Design. Also 
Interior Decoration, Stage, Textile De- 
sign, Draping, Fashion Journalism, 
Life Class. Day and Evening. School 
incorporated under. Regents. Teachers 
Alertness Credits, B. of E., given. Send 
for Circular 7, or Phone COl. 5-2077. 


INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 
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WINOLD REISS 
ART SCHOOL 


COURSES IN DRAWING PAINT- 
ING, DECORATIVE DESIGNING, 
MURAL PAINTING, SCULPTURE 


108 WEST 16th STREET, NEW YORK 
Summe 


r School 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
MONTANA 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


RINGLING *“” 


FACULTY OF OUTSTANDING ARTISTS TEACHING ALL 
PHASES @F ART 













President, 
ota 


Sarasota. FLORIDA 
Art terior Decoration. Endowed 


SCHOOL Schoo. autumn, Winter, ana 


of the Summer classes. Send for catalog. 


MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE of ARTS 
200 East Twenty-fifth Street 


MINNEAPOLIS + MINNESOTA 


New York Ceramic Studios 
MAUD M. MASON, Director 
Day and Evening Classes. 


DAY AND EVENING COURSES 
in Fine Arts, Advertising Art, 
Fashion Design, Illustration, In- 
dustrial Art, Photography, In- 


THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN m BUILDING AND DECO- 
RATING OF POTTERY FORMS m CERAMIC SCULPTURE 


114 EAST 39th STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City, 44th Year 


Textile Designing, Interior Architecture, 
Fashion Illustration, Life Class, 
Decorative Design, Poster 
Positions and orders filled. 

The Distinguished, 


Internationally-renowned BOR 1 S 


GRIGORIEV 


PAINTING CLASSES 
Daily 9 to 12 — Evenings 7:30 to 9:30 
WEEKEND CLASSES SATURDAY & SUNDAY 
Registration now open — Send for catalogue 37 
ACADEMY e- OF e ALLIED ¢ ARTS 
349 West 86th St., NW. Y. C. Tel. SChuyler 4-1216 


LAYTON 





Midyear Term Now Starting 
Painting, Sculpture, De- 
sign—Advertising, Indus- 
trial, Costume, and In- 
terior—Teacher Training, 
Illustration. Not oper- 
ated for profit. Moderate 


SCHOOL OF 
tuition. Send for catalog. 


ART 22: 


28 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


LEARN SCULPTURE UNDER A MASTER 


Amateurs and advanced students. Classes are 


now forming for personal instruction under 
John Ettl, famous sculptor and teacher. Learn 


modeling in clay, plasteline, wood, marble by 
his new method. Low rates. Write for 
information. 

ETTL SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE 
250 West 57th Street, WN. Y. C. Cirele 7-6637 








THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


THOMAS BENTON FOR PAINTING AND DRAWING. 
ILLUSTRATION, INTERIOR DESIGN, FASHION, 
ADVERTISING DESIGN, SCULPTURE. 


- - Catalog on request - - 


4407 Warwick Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Using the Cinema 


The use of the motion picture in art in- 
struction, which was inaugurated last year 
in the pictorial expression classes under Henry 
C. Pitz at the Pennsylvania Museum School 
of Industrial Art, is being extended and im- 
proved this year. 

The slow motion picture film has shown 
itself to be a most effective means of studying 
human beings. and animals in. action. By its 
use the students are enabled to see the same 
action repeated untiljit makes a definite visual 
impression on their minds. The slowing up 
of ‘action enables the ‘student to analyze phases 
of motion that ordinarily escape the keenest 
eye. Usually, the eye retains a definite:image 
of only the beginning and end of a stated 
movement. Now, thfeygh the motion picture, 
all the intermediate stages can be studied and 
sketched and a whole new: field of action 
material is opened up. 

Combined with sketching from the film, are 
memory exercises which are designed to plant 
a permanent visual’ image in the student’s 


mind. A large part of this material deals || 


with animals in motion, as these are extremely 
hard to study from life. Mr. Pitz’s class has 
received co-operation from one of Philadel- 
phia’s motion picture theatres, where the stu- 
dents are sent to study the types, costumes 
and compositions and then reproduce them 
from memory. During January, Richard 
Bishop, well known etcher of birds, allowed 
the students to study his films of American 
wild-fowl. 

This course has interested educators and 
writers all over the country. The results ob- 
tained and the methods evolved are adding 
considerably to the new science of education 
by means of the motion picture. 





A Greenwich-Moscow Exchange 

The Edgewood School, Greenwich, Conn., 
has been invited to send a collection of draw- 
ings to the Central House of Art Education 
for Children in Moscow for permanent exhi- 
bition, in exchange for a similar group of 
work by Russian children. From a large 
collection of children’s art, the school will 
select about 20 representative pictures for 
Moscow. The judges will be Winold Reiss 
and Peppino Mangravite. 

Moscow’s Central House of Art Education 
for Children has on permanent display about 
1,500 drawings by children of the U. S. S. R. 
and several foreign countries. 





California School of Arts and Crafts 


Spring Term Opens 
January 6, 1936 
Courses leading to the Bachelor’s 
degree in Fine Arts, Applied Arts, 
and Art Education. Also certificate 
and diploma courses. Beautiful 
campus, delightful climate; dis- 

tinguished faculty. 
Write F. H. Meyer, Director 
For Catalog “D” 


Oakland California 





Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tuition Free—Annual Entrance 


Fee 
in 
Sculpture, Composi- 


information and Prospectus, 


$25.00—Day and Evening Classes 


Drawing, Painting, 
tion. For 
address 


MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 


Tue Art Dicest offers a vast market for 
dealers and manufacturers of artists’ materials. 
For rates, addréss: 116 East 59th St., N. Y. C. 





PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 








OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter), Chester Springs, Pa. (Semmer) 
Oxpzst fine arts schools in America. (Bst. 
1805.) City and Country lecations; unex- 
celled equipment for the complete profession- 
al training of the artist. Distinguished fac- 
ulty. Preliminary classes for beginners. 
Special evening classes. Departments ef 
Painting, Sculpture, Dlustratien, Mural Paint- 
ing; also a co-ordinated course with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. Eure- 
pean Scholarships and other prizes. 
Philadelphia Scheol—Broad and Cherry Streets. 


Chester Springs Semmer Scheel—Resident and Day 
students. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF SCHOOL WHICH 


INTERESTS YOU 
J. T. FRASER, Jr., Curator 


9090-90-09 0-00-0-0-000000000000O0O 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART 


William M. Odom, President 


Save a half-year by enrolling now for pro- 
fessional training in Interior Architecture 


(Parsons) 


; NEW & Decoration; Furniture Design; Costume 
CLASSES Design & Illustration; Graphic Advertising; 
NOW Teacher Trainin;. Send for Catalogue. 
FORMING Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, New York 





SUMMER 


sEss1oxn SLARTS JUNE 29th 


DRAWING - PAINTING - DESIGN - INDUSTRIAL 
AND STAGE ARTS «- DRESS ARTS - INTERIOR 
DECORATION -CARTOONING-SCHOOL-ART METHODS 


COMMERCIAL ART + ILLUSTRATION 
FOR TIMELY INSTRUCTION AND GUID. 


ANCE ATTEND 
CHICAGO ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS 


CARL WERNTZ, Passipsrr 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 





OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


4 SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPABTMBNT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401. Wilshire Boulevard, Lon Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 


ST. PETERSBURG WINTER 
SCHOOL OF ART Continue your 


Painting in Florida - - - Jan. 1 - April 1 

Damariscotta Summer School of Art 

at Damariscotta, Maine ... July 1-Sept. 1 
For catalogue address 

S. Peter Wagner ... Rockville, Maryland 








Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 


Ilwstrated Catalog A on Request 












New Orleans Art School 


CONDUCTED BY 
THE ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB 


OF NEW ORLEANS 
COURSES IN THE FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
Catalogues on Request 


712 Royal Street New Orleans, La. 





Art Academy of Cincinnati 






Founded 1869 
Moderate tuition fees. Day and 
night classes. Professional 
training in fineand applied arts. 
Winter and summer sessions, 
For information address 


WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
Art Academy Cincinnati. Ohio 
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Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 





LOS ANGELES, CAL, 

Foundation of Western Art—Feb.: Second 
annual exhibition Western Contemporary 
Painters. Bothwell & Cooke—To Feb. 3 
Color wood cuts by Anders Arlin. To Feb. 
20: Southwestern water colors by James 
Richard Shaw. Los Angeles Museum— 
Feb.: Academy of Western Painters; Ger- 
man primitives. To Feb. 27: Paintings 
by Roy MacNicol. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Art Center—To Feb. 8: Water colors by 
George Harris, pastels by Roy Bertrand. 
Feb. 10-22: Temperas by Marion Simpson. 
California Palace of the Legion of Honor 
—Feb.: Old Masters; porcelains from the 
collection of Mrs. A. B. Spreckels; work 
by Californians. Paul Elder & Co.—To 
Feb. 28: Paintings on aluminum by Anton 
Blazek. 8. & G. Gump Co.—To Feb. 8: 
Sculpture by Boris Lovet-Lorski. Feb. 10- 
24: Mexican pictures. San Francisco Mu- 
seum of Art—To Feb. 15: Paintings by 
Henri Matisse. To March 8: 56th annual 
— of San Francisco Art Associa- 
tion. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club of Washington—To Feb. 22: 
Drawings by D. Putnam Brindley; pastels 
and oils by Alexander Clayton. Corcoran 
Gallery of Art—To Feb. 2: 45th annual 
exhibition Society of Washington artists; 
book binding and design. Feb. 9-March 1: 
40th annual exhibition Washington Water 
Color Club. Feb. 10-Marcr 1: Crayon 
drawings by Pierra P. A. Trapier. Howard 
University—Feb. 10-29: Illuminated manu- 
scripts (A. F. A.). Public Library—Feb. 
1-29: Water colors by Hugh Collins. Na- 
tional Gallery-Smithsonian Institution— 
Feb. 5-29: Etchings and pastels by Mons 
Breidvik; portraits by Bjorn P. Egele. 
Feb. 3-March 1: Etchings by Levon West. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute—To March 8: 40th annual ex- 
hibition by artists of Chicago and vicinity. 
Chicago Galleries Association—Feb. 8- 
March 7: Association of Chicago Painters 
and Sculptors. Chicago Woman’s Club— 
Feb. 415: Work by Maude Phelps Hutch- 
ins. Findlay Galleries—To Feb. 29: Retro- 
spective exhibition of George Inness’ work. 

NOTRE DAME, IND. 

University of Notre Dame—Feb. 10-24: Iso- 

chromatic exhibition of paintings. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Isaac Delgado Museum of Art—Feb. 2-26: 
Contemporary European and American 
painting (A. F. A.); paintings and etch- 
ings lent by S. W. Weis. 

7 HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum of Art—Feb. 3- 
March 8: Fourth annual exhibition of 
Cumberland Valley artists. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

-Addison Gallery of American Art—Feb.: 

Paintings by William J. Glackens. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

-Museum of Fine Arts—To Feb. 18: Recent 
accessions. Boston Art Club—Feb. 2-22: 
Work by Marion Boyd Allen. Doll & 
Richards—To Feb. 8: Line drawings by 
George Demetrios. Feb. 3-15: Paintings 
by H. Dudley Murphy; water colors by 
Nelly Littlehale Murphy. Guild of Boston 
Artistse—Feb. 3-16: Paintings by Charles 
H. Woodbury. Grace Horne Galleries— 
To Feb. 8: Paintings by Albert P. Ryder; 
water colors by Charles Hopkinson; paint- 
ings by Russell Cheney. Feb. 10-29: 
Paintings by Arthur Ewart and Omer Las- 
sonde; water colors by Lawrence Tenney 
Stevens. Boston Society of Independent 
Artists—To Feb. 23: Ninth annual mem- 
bers’ exhibition. Harley Perkins Private 
Gallery—Feb. 4-22: Portraits of old-time 
statesmen and politicians by Charles Ho- 
vey Pepper. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

‘Springfield Museum of Fine Arts—To Feb. 
23: Annual exhibition of Springfield Art 
League. 

j WORCESTER, MASS, 

Worcester Art Museum—Feb. 5-March 1: 
Rembrandt and his circle. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Detroit Institute of Artse—Feb.: Paintings by 
Peter Paul Rubens. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

“City Art Museum—To Feb. 16: 30th annual 
exhibition of American paintings. 

RENO, NEV. 

Workshep Galleries—Feb.: Work by George 
Lee Stewart, Dorothy Stelling, Joseph 
Sheridan, L. D. Whiffin, Eugene Morahan 
and A. Lucile Palmer. 

MANCHESTER, N,. H. 

*Currier Gallery of Art—Feb.: Oil portraits 
and designs for stained glass by Earl San 
born; water colors by Mary Peixotto; 
water colors of Mexico by Alfred S. Ybar- 
ra; “Hands” (C. A. A.). 

CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 

University of North Carolina—To Feb. 15: 


Photographs by Ansel Adams. To Feb. 
14: Etchings by contemporary Americans. 
ALBANY, N. Y¥. 

Albany Institute of Art Science & History— 
To Feb. 24: Paintings by Mons Breidvik. 
Feb.: Industrial arts; paintings by Gunvor 
Bull Teilman. W,. L. Coutry Galleries— 
To Feb. 10: Isochromatic exhibition of 
paintings. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Museum—To Feb. 9: Modern Eu- 
ropean woodcuts. Grant Studios—Feb. 3- 
18: Black and white exhibition; Cleveland 
Printmakers. Pratt Institute—To Feb. 5: 
Typography by Kurt Volk. Feb. 519: 
Work by Connelley Trade School. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth Ave. at 
82nd)—To March 8: Work of Francisco 
Goyer. Academy of Allied Arts (349 West 
86th)—-Work by Boris Grigoriev. Argent 
Galleries (42 West 57th)—Feb. 3-15: 
Black and white exhibition by National 
Association of Women Painters and 
Sculptors. American Folk Art Gallery 
(113 West 13th)—Americana. An Amer- 
fiean Place (509 Madison Ave.)—To Feb. 
27: Georgia O'Keeffe. Another Place (43 
West 8th)—Feb.: Pafntings by Nicholas 
Luisi. Arden Gallery (460 Park Ave.)— 
To Feb. 14:«Wax sculptures in color by 
Luis Hidalgo. American Fine Arts Gal- 
leries (215 West 57th)—-To Feb. 12: 45th 
annual exhibition of "National. Association 
of Women Painters ‘and Sculptors. Art 
Mart (505 Eighth Ave.)—Feb.: Oils, water 
colors and. graphics by group. Art Stu- 
dents League (215 West 57th)—To Feb. 
8: Paintings and drawings by Kimon Ni- 
colaides. Feb. 11-21: Oils by Alexander 
Abels. A. W. A. (353 West 57th)—Feb.: 
Oils and sculpture by members. Brum- 
mer Galleries (55 East 57th)—Feb.: Old 
Masters. Bignou Galleries (32 East 57th) 
—To Feb. 8: Paintings by Cézanne, Cour- 
bet, Fantin-Latour, Van Gogh, Monet and 
Renoir. Carroll Carstairs (11 East 57th) 
—Feb.: French Impressionists and after. 
Ralph M. Chait Gallery (600 Madison 
Ave.)—Chinese objects. Clay Club (4 
West 8th)—To Feb, 15: Retrospective ex- 
hibition of members’ work. Leonard Clay- 
ton Gallery (108 East 57th)—To Feb. 15: 
Etchings by Harry Wickey; animal draw- 
ings by Herman Palmer. Columbia Uni- 
versity (Avery Library)—To March 6: 
Architectural history of, Columbia Univer- 
sity. (Low Memorial Library)—To March 
31: Modern book bindings. Contemporary 
Arts (41 West 54th)—To Feb. 8: Encaus- 
tics, oils and water colors by Milton Dout- 
hat. Feb. 10-22: Sculpture by Boris 
Kagen. Decorators Club (745 Fifth Ave.) 
—To Feb. 4: Wall decorations. Downtown 
Gallery (113 West 13th)—Feb.: American 
birds. A, S. Drey (680 Fifth Ave.)—Old 
Masters. Dudensing Galleries (697 Fifth 
Ave.)—To Feb. 15: Work by Blackstone. 
Durand-Ruel, Inc. (12 East 57th)—Feb. 
3-22: Paintings by Boudin. Ehrich-New- 
house, Inc. (578 Madison Ave.)—To Feb. 
5: Work by Cesare A, Ricciardi. To Feb. 
11: Work by Eric Goldberg. Feb. 7-22: 
Work by E. Paxton Oliver. Eighth Street 
Playhouse (50 West 8th)—Feb. 3-15: Oils 
by Harry Bowden. F. A. R. Gallery (21 
East 6lst)—To Feb. 29: Facsimiles of 
work by Jean Hugo. Federal Art Project 
Gallery (7 East 38th)—Feb.: Oil paint- 
ings. Ferargil Galleries (63 East 57th)— 
To Feb. 9: Paintings by Eugene Savage 
and Alice Murphy. Feb. 10-March 1: 
Paintings by Maxfield Parrish. To Feb. 
16: Prints and water colors by Max Pol- 
lak. Fifteen Gallery (37 West 57th)— 
Feb. 3-15: Water colors and oil sketches 
by Herbert B. Tschudy. Carl Fischer Art 
Gallery (61 East 57th)—To Feb. 8: Paint- 
ings by Abraham Manievich. Feb. 10-29: 
Paintings by Loxton Knight. French & 
Co. (210 East 57th)—Antique works of 
art. Galerie Rene Gimpel (2 East 57th)— 
Feb. 3: Paintings by modern French art- 
ists; modern rugs. Gallery of Georgette 
Passedoit (22 East 60th)—Feb. 3-18: 
Drawings by Edwin W. Dickinson. 
Gramery Park Art Club (21 Gramercy 
Park South)—To Feb. 15: Work by Flor- 
ence Tricker, Clara Thorward, Eberhard 
Schmidt. Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt Ave.)—Feb. 4-22: Annual ex- 
hibition American Society of Miniature 
Painters. Feb. 11-22: Recent paintings 
by Marie Danforth Page and Marion P. 
Sloane. Grolier Club (47 East 60th)—To 
Feb. 10: Horace Walpole, historian of the 
18th century. Guild Art Gallery (37 West 
57th)—To Feb. 15: Work by Jacques 
Zucker. Marie Harriman Gallery (61 East 
57th)—To Feb. 8: Paintings by Arthur 
Carles; pastels by Halicka. Arthur H. 


Harlow (620 Fifth Ave.)—To Feb. 15: 
Portraits of prominent English and Amer- 
ican citizens. Jacob Hirsch (30 West 54th) 


—Antiquities. Dikran-Kelekian (598 Madi- 
son Ave.)—Egyptian and Persian antique 
works of art. Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth 
Ave.)—Fine prints. Frederick Keppel & 
Co. (16 East 57th)—To Feb. 10: Etch- 
ings by Ernest D. Roth. Kleemann Gal- 
leries (38 East 57th)—To Feb. 15: Water 
colors by Margaret Lowengrund. Knoed- 
ler & Co. (14 East 57th)—To Feb. 8: 
Portraits by Harrington Mann. Kraushaar 
Galleries (680 Fifth Ave.)—To Feb. 8: 
Paintings, water colors, drawings. La 
Salle Gallery (3112 Broadway)—Feb. 3- 
28: “Fight ar and Fascism,” work by 
Gropper, Limbach, Refregier and others. 
John Levy Galleries (1 East 57th)—Old 
Masters. Julien Levy Galleries (602 Madi- 
son Ave.)—To Feb. 17: Painting by Cam- 
pigli. Lilienfeld Galleries (21 East 57th) 
—Old Masters. Macbeth Gallery (11 East 
57th)—Feb.: Centennial exhibition of 
paintings by Homer D. Martin; etchings 
by Ernest Haskell. MacDonald Galleries 
(665 Fifth Ave.)—To Feb. 20: Work by 
Redon. Master Institute (310 Riverside 
Drive)—Feb.: Norwegian artists. (Polish 
Institute Library)—Feb. 10-15: Helena 
Modjeska memorabilia. Pierre Matisse 
Gallery (51 East 57th)—To Feb. 3: Large 
paintings by eight moderns, Guy E. Mayer 
(578 Madison Ave.)—Feb.: Prints by En- 
glish and American etchers; antique 
Chinese jades and porcelains. Metropolitan 
Galleries (730 Fifth Ave.)—Old Masters 
and contemporaries. Midtown Galleries 
(605 Madison Ave.)—To Feb. 11: Paint- 
ings by M. Azzi Aldrich. Milch Galleries 
(108 West 57th)—Feb.: 19th and 20th 
century American paintings. Montross 
Gallery (785 Fifth Ave.)—Feb. 3-15: 
Paintings and murals by Arthur Schwie- 
der. Morton Galleries (130 West 57th)— 
Feb. 3-15: Paintings by Herman Rednick. 
Municipal Art Committee Temporary Gal- 
leries (63 West 53rd)—Feb. 4-15: Oils 
and water colors by New York artists. 
Museum of Modern Art 11 West 53rd)— 
Feb.: Posters by Cassandre, the architec- 
ture of H. H. Richardson, modern paint- 
ings and drawings presented by Mrs. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr. Museum of the City 
of New York (Fifth Ave. at 104th)—To 
April 1: Early New York history, Na- 
tional Arts Club (119 East 19th)—Feb. 6- 
28: “The text-book of the future and its 
forerunners.” New Art Circle (509 Madi- 
son Ave.)—Feb.: Modern art. Arthur U. 
Newton (11 East 57th)—Feb.: Old Mas- 
ters. New York Public Library (Fifth 
Ave. at 42nd)—To April 16: Japanese 
figure prints, 1875-1900. Old Print Shop 
(150 Lexington Ave.)—To Feb. 9: Currier 
& Ives winter scenes. Derothy Paris Gal- 
lery (56 West 53rd)—To Feb. 15: Work 
by A. F. Levinson. Raymond & Raymond 
(40 East 52nd)—Facsimilies of Blake's il- 
lustrations for “The Book of Job.” To 
Feb, 8: Flower prints by Dr. Thornton. 
Feb. 10-29: Flower and fruit prints by 
Redoute. Frank K. M. Rehn Gallery (683 
Fifth Ave.)—Feb. 3-22: Paintings by Al- 
len Tucker. Reinhardt Galleries (730 
Fifth Ave.)—Old Masters. Arnold, Selig- 
mann & Rey Co. (11 East 5ist)—Old 
Masters. Scott & Fowles (745 Fifth Ave.) 
—Old Masters. Jacques Seligmann & Co. 
(3 East 51st)—To Feb, 11: ‘Along Shore,” 
water colors by Gordon Grant. Schultheis 
Galleries (142 Fulton)—American and for- 
eign works. School of Industrial Art (257 
West 40th)—To Feb. 10: Isochromatic ex- 
hibition of painting. E. & A. Silberman, 
Inc. (32 East 57th)—-Old Masters. Six- 
tieth Street Gallery *(138 East 60th)— 
Feb.: Contemporary paintings. Society of 
Illustrators (334% West 24th)—To Feb. 
7: Work by Ruth Sigrid Grafstrom. Marie 
Sterner Galleries (9 East 57th)—To Feb. 
8: Paintings and drawings by Mariette 
Lydis. Feb, 10-22: Paintings by Zoltan 
Sapesky. Studio Guild (732 Fifth Ave.) 
—Feb, 4-22: Correlated works of art. Mrs. 
Cornelius J. Sullivan (57 East 56th)—To 
Feb. 22: Irish landscapes by Paula Mac- 
White. Tonying Galleries (5 East 57th)— 
Chinese porcelains. Uptown Gallery (249 
West End Ave.)—To Feb. 7: Self-portraits 
by the group. Valentine Gallery (69 East 
57th)—Feb.: Work by Soutine. Walker 
Gallery (108 East 57th)—Feb. 3-18: Work 
by Virginia Berresford. Weyhe Galleries 
(794 Lexington Ave.)—Feb. 3-22: Water 
colors by Martin Kainz. Wildenstein & 
Co. (19 East 64th)—To Feb. 3: Paint- 
ings by John Young-Hunter. Yamanaka 
& Co. (680 Fifth Ave.)—Feb.: Oriental 
art. Howard Young Galleries (681 Fifth 
Ave.)—Feb.: Fine prints. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Rochester Memorial Art Gallery—To Feb. 9: 
Paintings by Bohrod, Schwartz and Cha- 


pin; 14th international water color ex- 
hibition from Art Institute. 
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“Negro Quarters, Newburgh,” by Abraham Manievich. 


A wealth of material is found in New En- 
gland’s small towns by Abraham Manievich, 
Russian born artist, who is exhibiting more 
than 30 of his street scenes, still lifes and 
flower subjects at the Carl Fischer Gallery, 
New York, until Feb. 15. By combining 
translucent color and vigor in painting, Manie- 
vich lifts these drab main street scenes to a 
high artistic level. Yet he still retains the 
characteristics of the small towns, even when 
he is enjoying himself so much with the rich 
pigment and particular mood of his canvas. 
He makes use of the main grocery store, the 
sign boards, the gas stations and corner ice 
cream parlor, all of which bring out the real 
character of these forlorn little upstate towns. 

With probably a single car on the street 
and only two women on their way to market, 
there is an air of quietness and even futility 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts—To Feb. 24: 
Contemporary American painting. 
CINCINNATI, 0O. 
Cincinnati Art Museum—To Feb. 4: 
ings by Margaret Leighton. To Feb. 9: 
Czechoslovakian exhibition. To Feb. 15: 
Print exhibition; landscapes of four cen- 
turies lent by Mr. H. G, French. 
CLEVELAND, 0. 
Cleveland Museum of Art—To Feb. 16: For- 
eign paintings from 1935 Carnegie Inter- 
national. 


Paint- 


TOLEDO, 0O. 

Toledo Museum of Art—Feb.: Third inter- 
national exhibition of etching and engrav- 
ing from Art Institute; water colors by 
John Rideout. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 

Art Alliance—Feb.: Surrealism; water col- 
ors by Thornton Oakley. Art Club—Feb. 
1-15: Water colors by Thornton Oakley, 
Paul Gill and Eliot O'Hara. Feb. 7-27: 
Fellowship of the Pennsylvania Academy, 
oils and sculpture. Boyer Galleries—To 
Feb. 18: Modern oils and water colors. 
To Feb. 27: Lithographs by Orozco. 
Gimbel Galleries—To Feb. 6: Water col- 
ors of the Southwest by Ward Lockwood ; 
Semi-permanent collection. Moore Insti- 
tute—Feb. 10-16: Designs for printing and 
weaving silk (A. F. A.). Pennsylvania 
Museum of Art—To Feb. 10: Van Gogh 
exhibition. Plastic Club—To Feb. 5: An- 
nual exhibition water colors and prints. 


expressed in these scenes of American towns 
so well portrayed by ‘the artist. Manievich 
uses bold colors combined with pleasing and 
sensitive grays. His patterns are well built 
up, his brushwork is bold and free. Usually 
he confines his rich blending of tones to the 
buildings and trees, always keeping his skies 
a light gray color. 

When exploring one of his favorite small 
towns, this painter does not select for his 
subject matter the most picturesque church, 
the well-kept residential section or the “garden 
spots.” Instead he wanders down to the 
dreariest street, where squalor prevails, as in 
“Negro Quarters, Newburgh,” reproduced 
above. Manievich doés for these American 
communities, with their mixed collection of 
jumbled buildings, what Utrillo does for the 
suburbs of Paris. 


Print Club—Feb.: Eighth annual exhibi- 
tion of American lithography. 
PROVIDENCE, R, I. 

Providence Art Club—To Feb. 9: Water col- 
ors by Herbert Richard Cross. Rhode 
Island School of Design Museum—Feb.: 
Tercentenary exhibition. To Feb. 17: 
Paintings by twelve Americans. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Dallas Museum of Fine Arts—Feb. 2-23: 
Dallas personalities. To Feb. 22: Wall 
hangings by Edith Hamlin Barrows. 

FORT WORTH, TEX. 

Fort Worth Museum of Art—Feb. 2-23: 
British woodcuts. Feb. 4-March 4: 27th 
annual exhibition of paintings by Amer- 
ican artists. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Seattle Art Museum—To Feb. 9: Group from 
Fortieth Chicago Exhibition (C. A. A.); 
drawings by Alfeo Faggi; work by Louis 
Demott Bunce; photographs of classic 
sculpture by Clarence Kennedy. Feb. 12- 
March 7: Mexican art (C. A, A.); work 
by Lucy Wells; four Southern California 
artists. 

MADISON, WES. 

Wisconsin Union—To Feb. 21: Water colors 

by Thomas Benton and John Steuart 


Curry. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Milwaukee Art Institute—To Feb. 27: 
nual American exhibition. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 
Oshkosh Public Museum—Feb.: Wood blocks 
by Harry Block; miniature foreign beds. 


An- 
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ARTISTS' OIL COLORS 


MADE IN HOLLAND 


NEXPENSIVE and of 


PROVEN PERMANENCY 


well frown REMBRANDT 
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are rare 25¢ 


¢ 
45° TALENSeSON 


NEWARK * NEW JERSEY 


USE 


Rembrani 


COLORS 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
USDISTRIBUTING OFFICE -NEWARK,N.J. 


Headquarters 


GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 


COBALT BLUES CADMIUM YELLOWS 
COBALT GREENS 

COBALT VIOLETS 

CERULEAN BLUES 

GENUINE AUREOLINE 

EMERALD GREENS 

EMERAUDE GREENS 


— Founded 1855 — 


FEZANDIE %& SPERRLE, 
205 Fulton Street 


INC. 
New York City 


PLASTER CAST 
STUDIES 


Send for illustrated catalogue 
144 pages, $1.00 
FLORENTINE ART PLASTER CO. 
2218 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tue Art Dicest offers a vast market for 


dealers and manufacturers of artists’ materials. 
For rate, address: 116 E. 59th St., N. Y. C. 
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TEMPERA 
FRESCO 






DRY COLORS 


enduringly brilliant 
a permanent palette 
technically fool proof 
guaranteed composition 
thoroly tested 
easily mixed 


PRICE LIST DRY COLORS 
in squat glass jars (useful for 
keeping pigment-medium mixtures) 


BY VOLUME 
1 oz. 20c, 4 oz. 50c|1 oz. 40c, 4 oz. $1.00 
Zine White * Ultramarine Violet 
Ivory Black * Ultramarine Red 
Yellow Ochre * - Cadmium Primrose 
Golden Ochre * Cadmium Yellow 
Raw Siena * Medium 
Burnt Siena * Cadmium Orange 
Raw Umber * Cadmium Red Light 
Burnt Umber * Cadmium Red Medium 
Venetian Red * Cadmium Red Deep 
Mars Yellow * Alizarine Crimson 
Mars Orange * Barium (Lemon) Yellow 
Mars Red * Strontium Yellow 
Mars Violet * Chromium Oxide 

Opaque * 

1 oz. 25c, 4 oz. 60c | Viridian Light * 
Ultramarine Blue Viridian Medium * 
Terra Verde * Viridian Deep * 


1 oz. 60c, 4 oz. $1.50 | 1 oz. $1.50, 4 oz. $6.00 
Cobalt Blue * Cerulean Cobalt Blue * 


Those Colors marked with an * are 
Tested LIME-PROOF. 


TEMPERA EMULSION—pure Whole Egg 


and Linseed Oil, 4 oz. bottle 50c 

STAND OIL, LIGHT BODY for oil medi- 

— = making tempera emulsions, 4 oz. 
ttle 


GESSO GROUND MATERIAL ready 


_— Hide Glue, Gypsum, Zine White, 


Free Booklets containing valua- 
ble technical information on our 
Oil, Water, Tempera and Fresco 
materials may be obtained from 
your Dealer or by writing to us 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


1127 W. SIXTH S8T., CINCINNATI, 0. 









PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
and 
PRE- —— OIL COLORS 


them at 
LEE'S ~ ART SHOP 
209 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
CI. 17-0679 .. . next to Art Students League 


A full line of other art materials 
Special Attention to Mail Orders 





TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 
[Cut makers to Tux Art Dicsst] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
229 8. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J 








THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL eA 





WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


National Director: Florence Topping Green, 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 





AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 





National Art Week—1935 Awards 

A meeting of the judges was held and re- 
ports were carefully gone over. Several were 
really excellent. The final decision was made 
partly on the record of new members gained 
for the League during 1935. The announce- 
ment of prize winners will be given at the 
Annual Meeting Dinner at the Salamagundi 
Club and in this column. 


* * * 


Mr. Haynsworth Baldrey took a great deal 
of interest in National Art Week and his 
appointee, Mrs. William Wemple, made the 
report from New Jersey something outstand- 
ing. A full account of the plans for the 
Week, committees both active and honorary, 
and other items were printed in the October 
issue. All of the arrangements were carried 
out successfully. In addition, the New Jersey 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, in their 
outline of the year’s work in art, offered 
special prizes for National Art Week activity 
and also prizes for school childrens’ posters 
which were exhibited during the week. A 
very large scrap book containing newspaper 
clippings of the doings of the week shows 
conclusively what a great deal of publicity 
the project gained for the A.A.P.L. Many 
prominent New York and New Jersey news- 
papers and magazines gave columns to the 
event. The New Jersey Club Woman, Parent- 
Teacher Magazine, Contemporary Life of 
Newark and many others carried articles, and 
Mr. H. T. Strong, who directed a color ex- 
hibit at the New York. Automobile Show, 
distributed literature and membership blanks, 
and exhibited posters telling about National 
Art Week. The membership drive was started 
by sending more than 1,000 letters to the 
artists of New Jersey. 

Page after page of events were reported. 

Asbury Park, under the chairmanship of 
Mrs. W. H. D. Koerner, inaugurated the So- 
ciety of Fine Arts, which is to be permanent. 
A large exhibit was held at the Berkeley 
Carteret, in which nationally known artists 
were represented. Two art courses were started. 
The Art Students’ Club established a per- 
manent gallery, opening Art Week, and 26 
store windows held displays of 90 paintings 
by the best artists of the community. Four 
were sold. Atlantic City held displays of 
paintings in the shop windows on the Board- 
Walk and merchants mentioned the week in 
their advertisements. Broadcasts were made. 
The Woman’s Research Club gave prizes for 
Senior and Junior High School National Art 
Week posters. 

Every section of New Jersey held exhibits. 
Belleville had broadcasts; Bloomfield, whose 
interest in the week caused the Bloomfield 
Art League to be formed, with art classes, 
exhibits and a civic planning board; Bound 
Brook, and Bridgeton, had exhibits and _pil- 
grimages and Cape May started in National 
Art Week to exhibit 100 paintings by New 
Jersey artists in every one of the 33 schools 
of the county. This project, not to be com- 
pleted until June, is under the direction of 
Frederic Nunn, Regional Chairman, A. A. P. 
L., East Camden, Farmingdale, Haddonfield, 


Hopewell, and Maplewood had exhibits and 
art programs. 

The annual exhibit of New Jersey and 
A. A. P. L. artists was opened in the Mont- 
clair Art Museum during the week with 66 
New Jersey towns represented. The “Buy, 
Borrow or Both” plan was a National Art 
Week project and Governor Hoffman was one 
of those who took advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to borrow a painting for three months. 
Also in Montclair was an exhibition and sale 
of paintings, of which twelve were sold. Art 
classes were started and also an Art Guild. 
Many shops held displays. 

Morristown and New Brunswick had exhibi- 
tions and window shows of paintings. Newark 
was the center of activity in art during the 
week. The broadcast by Mr. F. Ballard Wil- 
liams over W. O. R. was well received. There 
were special exhibits at the Newark Museum, 
Newark Art Club, Newark Contemporary, 
Newark Public Library, Newark School of 
Fine and Industrial Arts and in all of the 
prominent store windows. 

The Art Center of the Oranges opened the 
week with a large dinner. There the store 
window displays were arranged by the club- 
women and there were special exhibits in 
Orange and East Orange, as well as in Perth 
Amboy, Plainfield, Pompton Plains, Ridge- 
wood, Somerville, Summit, Trenton, and West- 
field where Mr. Eddy gave a painting to the 
public school. Several paintings were sold. 
In all, about a hundred special art exhibits 
were reported and shop keepers were delighted 
with the response of the public. 

*x * * 
Improvement in Oklahoma 

The chairman, Mrs. N. Bert Smith, said 
there was a great improvement over the work 
of last year. In Oklahoma City there were 
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AMERI 
PROFESSI 


National Chairman : F. Ballard Williams 
152 West 57th Street, New York City 


National Secretary : Wilford 8S. Conrow 
154 West 57th Street, New York City 


National Regional Chapters Committee 
Chairman: George Pearse Ennis 
628 West 24th Street, New York City 
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ARTISTS 
LEAGUE 


National Vice-Chairman : Albert T. Reid 
103 Park Avenue, New York City 


Nationai Treasurer : Gordon H. Grant 
137 East 66th Street, New York City 


National Committee on Technic and Education 
Chairman : Walter Beck 
“Innisfree,” Milbrook, N. Y. 


A national organization of American artists and art lovers, working positively and impersonally 
for contemporary American art and artists. 





THE ANNUAL MEETING DINNER 
January 27th, 1936 

As this copy goes to the publisher of THE 
Art Dicest, your editor is informed that 
reservations for more guests than have hereto- 
fore ever been served in the large art gallery 
of the Salmagundi Club have been made and 
that, beginning already four days before the 
dinner, Mr. Freedlander has had to advise 
scores of applicants for places that they were 
too late. 

A report of the Annual Meeting will appear 
on the League pages in the February 15th 
issue of THe Art Dicest. 

+ * ca 
THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIOMAL LEAGUE 

The purpose of the League is to be of use 
to American art. 

The strength of the League is due in part 
to the impartial position that the League has 
taken from the first. The League seeks to 
win and to hold the friendly collaboration of 
all who touch contemporary American art in 
any way. 

The National Executive Committee holds it 
@ matter of importance that the League do 
officially nothing that may endanger this real 
neutrality by any word or deed that can be 
misunderstood as having the appearance of 
partiality by those but partially informed. For 
example, in the field of Art Technic (artists’ 
colors), no member of the committees of the 
League is connected in any way with any 
paint manufacturer. 


Women’s Department 
[Continued from page 32] 
exhibits held at the homes of Mrs. Edwin R. 
McNeill, Mrs. Charles F. Nelson, Mrs. J. R. 
McKnight, together with the Genoa Morris 
and Nan Sheets exhibitions in The Elms and 
at the Nan Sheets Studio Gallery. Other ex- 


New York Criticism 
[Continued from page 17] 
pictoral art, his works are not yet far de- 
veloped.” 

Henry McBride of the Sun described his 
painting as being “vigorous, lusty and clear- 
headed,” but lacking in color. “Color is al- 
ways a help to a painter and so that will be 
one of the things our new painter will look 
into as time goes on.” Charles Z. Offin of the 
Eagle wanted to know “what all the shooting 
is for. There is an interesting story behind 
this painter, but what painter hasn’t some kind 
of story behind him? And how is this of any 
importance? Jones has but one strong point, 
as I can see it, and that is a flair for dramati- 
zation in his compositions. 

ae oe ok 
Feldman and Roller 

The Morton Galleries have added to their 
long list of water colorists the names of Kay 
Roller and Dr. George Feldman, who have just 
participated in a joint show. Dr. Feldman 
sought his subject matter in Mexico and Italy 
while Roller turned to the north Atlantic coast 


hibits celebrating the Week were held at 
Faith Tritch’s and Mayme Sellers’, at Fern 
Fezler’s, at the American Art Galleries, the 
Art Renaissance Club, the Mac Dowell Club 
and the Oklahoma Art League; an exhibit at 
517 W. 18th Street, the Y. M. C. A., the 
Public Schools, at the Oklahoma University, 
the Association of Oklahoma Artists, the Ok- 
lahoma University at Norman. At Tulsa, the 
Prairie Print Makers had their show at Tyr- 
rell Hall. 

During National Art Week there were spe- 
cial exhibitions at Woodward (work of the 
members of Northwest Association of Artists) ; 
at Muskogee, Pawhuska, Ada, Wewoka, Sem- 
inole, Ponca City, Clinton, and at Shawnee, 
where there were exhibitions by Oklahoma 
and Indian artists. At the hostess club ex- 
hibit of local artists in Shawnee, Mrs. Smith 
spoke on the “Purpose and Aim of the Ameri- 
can Artist’s Professional League.” She also 
talked on the same subject in Seminole; other 
exhibits were held in Coweta, Edmond, Still- 
water, Guthrie, Thomas, Texhoma, Woodward, 
and Enid, where the artists opened their 
studios to the public during the week and 
paintings were shown in the shop windows 
around the town square and in the lobbies 
of the hotels, theaters, libraries and galleries. 
In Hugo there was an exhibit sponsored by 
Mrs. G. H. Blakney and at Idabel prizes were 
awarded. At Waynoka paintings from the 
Sally Greer studio in Birmingham, Alabama, 
were exhibited. Mrs. N. Bert Smith’s com- 
mittee, which assisted her in making such a 
success of art week, were Mrs. A. C. Guffy, 
Mrs. A. B. De Selms, Mrs. J. M. Andrews, 
Mrs. Robert Johnson, Mrs. R. C. Hisel, Mrs. 
Edna Stevenson, Mrs. Edwin Mc Neill, Mrs. 
M. Jarrott, Miss Martha Avey, Mrs. J. W. 
Shartel, Mrs. H. Schofer, Mrs. F. Murdock, 
Mrs. M. Highley, Mrs. J. R. McKnight, Mrs. 
H. Johnson, and Mrs. J. Andrews. 
and flower subjects for his material. “Of the 
two,” remarked Jerome in the Post, Roller is 
the more developed in transcribing the unity of 
his impression. . . . The work of Dr. Feldman 
is somewhat more conventional, but conscien- 
tious and competent especially in the descrip- 
tion of ‘types’ seen in travel.” 

“Both are proficient and their work fluent,” 
Howard Devree wrote in the New York 
Times. “Dr. Feldman has an eye for the pic- 
turesque and many of his papers are apt travel 


. sketches, bright of hue. Roller, aside from an 


occasional unfortunate over-indulgence in dry 
brush manner, is pleasing—a large still life 
with well differentiated textures and reflections 
in glass being especially indicative of his abil- 
ities.” 





Ricciardi Holds an Exhibition 
Cesare A. Ricciardi, Italian-born artist who 
came to the United States in his childhood, 
is exhibiting at the Ehrich-Newhouse Galleries, 
New York, until Feb. 5. Moonlight scenes 
are of special interest to Ricciardi, who shows 
seacoast studies, landscapes and _ portraits. 
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MUSSINI| 


| WHITE BRISTLE ARTISTS’ | 
BRUSHES | 






U.S.A. 





Ask your 
Dealer for | 
them— | 


“MUSSINI" 


WHITE BRISTLE 
ARTISTS’ BRUSHES 
FOR OIL PAINTING 


Hand made of the finest quality 
white bristle permanently set in 
position so that the natural bend 
of the bristle remains turned in 
toward the center of the brush. 


Series No. 4227B—*Brights”’ 

Series No. 4227F—“‘‘Flats”’ 

Size 1 0.30 each Size 7 0.70 each 
035 ” ” 


2 8 0.75 
30.40 ” 90.85 ” 
4045 ” 10 1.00 ” 
50.50 ” 11126 ” 
60.60 ” 12135 ” 

od 

M. GRUMBACHER 

Dept. F.D. 


Brushes, Colors, Artists’ Material 
468 West 34th Street, N. Y. C. 
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Notable Exhibition Opens Georgian Style Museum in Richmond 





A dream cherished by Virginia artists and 
art lovers for more than 150 years came to 
fulfillment Jan. 16, when the Virginia Museum 
of Fine Arts opened to the public its spacious 
new Georgian building in Richmond, with a 
loan exhibition of 150 paintings illustrating 
the main currents of the development of paint- 
ing in America and a preliminary showing of 
the permanent collections. 

The establishment of the museum is due 
chiefly to the gifts of Judge John Barton 
Payne. In 1930 Judge Payne gave $100,000 
for erecting the building. To this was added 
$104,000, subscribed by other donors, and a 
grant of $66,000 from PWA,—a total of $270- 
000, for the building alone. An additional 
grant of $11,000 from PWA was used for 
furnishings and equipment. In his will Judge 
Payne bequeathed Virginia a fund of $50,000 
for the purchase of American art, a collection 
of 349 etchings, a room of Portuguese carvings, 
an art library and a group of 65 notable can- 
vases. The Payne paintings, housed since 
1921 in Richmond’s Confederate Memorial 
Building, known as “Battle Abbey,” includes 
works by Andrea Del’ Sarto, Rubens, Murillo 
and other Old Masters, with a number of 
Italian, Dutch and American moderns of note. 
Walter MacEwen, Gari Melchers, who painted 
a portrait of the donor, and G. P. A. Healy 
are represented in the American group. 

To celebrate the opening, the museum bor- 
rowed 133 paintings by American artists, many 
of them famous canvases. The Brooklyn Mu- 
seum lent specimens of the work of Cole, 
Kensett, Spencer, Hitchcock and Homer, and 
the Carnegie Institute sent paintings by Abbey 
and Homer. America’s first great marine 
painter is represented by “The Wreck,” “High 
Cliff, Coast of Maine,” and “The Fox Hunt.” 
Other lenders are the Pennsylvania Museum, 
the Virginia Historical Society, the Ehrich- 
Newhouse Galleries, the Corcoran Gallery, the 
National Academy, the Worcester Museum, the 
National Gallery of Art, the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, the Phillips Memorial Gallery, the Whit- 
ney Museum, the Cincinnati Art Museum and 
several private collectors. 





Virginia’s New Art Museum at Richmond. Peebles and Ferguson, Architects. 


“Combined,” writes Aubrey Boyd, “the can- 
vases in the exhibition embrace more than 200 
years of progress in American art and have 
been skilfully chosen to illustrate its develop- 
ment.” 

A catalog of this inaugural exhibition has 
been published by the museum, containing 
53 plates and an interpretive comment on 
each of the paintings. In the foreward, 
Thomas C. Colt, the curator, recounts that the 
effort to establish a state museum of art in 
Virginia dates back to 1786, when an “acad- 
emy” was opened under the leadership of 
Chevalier Alexandre Marie Quesnay de Beau- 
repaire, a young French officer in the Amer- 
ican army, which proved short lived. About 
thirty years later another project failed after 
a brief trial, this collection being dispersed at 
public auction. A portion of it passed to the 
Valentine family, who still preserve it in Rich- 
mond in the Valentine Museum. 

Nothing more of note was accomplished 
until Judge Payne bequeathed his private col- 
lection to Virginia in 1919. Through the 
efforts of former Governor Pollard, and addi- 
tional donations of art treasures and funds 
by Judge Payne, the new museum was brought 
to completion last October with the aid of 





“Judge J. B. Payne,” by Gari Meichers. 


the Public Works Administration. Judge 
Payne’s services are commemorated in a 
bronze bust by Charles Farrar of Washington, 
which occupies a niche at the head of one 
of the stairways in the entrance hall. 

Gari Melchers, who spent his later years in 
Virginia, had an advisory share with the 
Virginia Art Commission and Erling H. Peder- 
son in planning the museum, of which Peebles 
and Ferguson of Norfolk were the architects. 
Melchers’ portrait of Judge Payne gives a 
lingering echo of his influence in this enter- 
prise, as do his words: “Let us design a home 
for pictures and sculpture; living art—no. a 
mausoleum.” 

The architectural style of the museum is 
of the Georgian period. The design reflects 
the influence of Inigo Jones and Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, master architects of the English 
Renaissance. It calls eventually for a build- 
ing in the form of an “H,” the first unit, 
now complete, being the central cross bar. 
This unit is of two-stories, built of American 
limestone and brick, with the entrance on a 
level between the first and second stories. 

An art school, an art reference library, and 
travelling reproductions are among the educa- 
tional features contemplated by the museum. 





The Women’s Annual 


[Continued from page 14] 


in 1889 when votes for women were still a 
dream and “the sheltered life” kept women 
from freely entering the art field. If they 
tried to overstep conventions, they were effec- 
tively reproved by the closed and bolted doors 
of the galleries and exhibitions conducted by 
men. All credit and memory are due to a 
little group of five women artists who, brave 
in their conviction that woman deserved her 
place in the arts, planned a club for women 
artists. The ranks grew. Today the mem- 


bership is more than a thousand. Their suc- 
cessful efforts have opened the doors of mu- 
seums and galleries, placed their work with 
architects and decorators, and enabled women 
to hold important posts on civic art com- 
mittees. 

Five years ago the association had progressed 


to a point where a clubhouse was needed 
in which to hold business meetings, social 
events and exhibitions. A property was bought 
in the East Sixties and sold a few years later 
at double the purchase price. The profit en- 
abled the members to establish the spacious 
57th Street gallery. This, the Argent Gal- 
lery, exhibits the members’ work, and is open 
to outsiders who wish to exhibit, both men 
and women. 

Sentiment, tradition and practical consid- 
erations continue to bind together this or- 
ganization, though it has long since proved 
the point and won the battle which inspired 
its founding. The association’s reputation 
has led to such invitations as that of the 
Women’s International Art Club to which an 
exhibition was sent, to London, in 1931. Since 
then travelling exhibitions have been sent to 
South America and Hawaii. 
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